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STATUS  OF  EDUCATION  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF 
THE  CENTURY ‘ 

Imagination  and  feeling  increasingly  bear  the  brunt  of 
shaping  human  opinion  and  human  conduct.  Intelligence 
does  its  organizing  work  and  then  disappears  below  the 
surface.  Much  of  life  goes  on  without  its  active  co-operation, 
just  as  many  of  our  mental  reactions,  first  organized  in  the 
brain,  come  to  be  carried  on  thru  the  spinal  cord  alone. 
When  we  stop  to  think,  we  realize  that  a  century  is  of  human 
making,  a  purely  arbitrary  division  of  time.  Century  might 
have  been  the  name  given  to  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period, 
twenty  years  or  two  hundred,  without  doing  violence  to  any¬ 
thing  save  present  associations.  The  limits  of  a  century  are 
wholly  imaginary.  The  skies  do  not  change  when  a  century 
is  ushered  in,  or  the  thunders  roll  when  it  passes  out.  A  cen¬ 
tury  begins  and  ends  as  noiselessly  and  as  unperceived  as  any 
moment  which  glides  from  the  future  into  the  past.  Imagina¬ 
tion,  however,  gives  to  the  century  an  objective  reality,  and 
feeling  welds  our  thoughts  to  it.  The  arbitrary  period  of  time 
which  it  covers,  and  the  events  which  happen  in  that  period, 
come  to  have  for  us  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  or  of  recipro¬ 
cal  dependence.  We  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  that  feeling. 
Fancy,  if  you  can,  Attila  charging  upon  the  Western  Empire 
in  a  century  called  the  fifteenth  instead  of  the  fifth,  or  Louis 
XVI.  losing  his  head  in  the  eighth  century  instead  of  the 
eighteenth,  or  Columbus  discovering  America  in  the  twentieth. 

'  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  February  27,  1900. 
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We  do  well  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  spell  of  these  mental 
creations,  and  to  learn,  as  Macaulay  somewhere  said,  to  know 
our  centuries.  But  who  can  know  the  nineteenth  century? 
Development  so  rapid,  changes  so  startling,  inventions  so  un¬ 
dreamed  of,  crowd  each  other  in  a  whirl  of  confusing  images 
when  we  try  to  jjicture  this  century  and  to  note  its  salient  facts. 
It  is  the  century  of  Xajjoleon  and  of  Lincoln,  of  Hegel  and  of 
Darwin,  of  Chjethe  and  of  Kipling,  of  Bessemer  and  of  Rocke¬ 
feller.  More  leaders  of  enteri)rise  and  more  captains  of  in¬ 
dustry  have  a])pcared  during  this  one  hundred  years  than  in 
all  previous  recorded  history.  'I'lic  average  of  human  intelli¬ 
gence  and  of  human  efficiency  has  been  raised  to  a  point,  in  the 
United  States  certainly,  which  a  few  hundred  years  ago  would 
have  entailed  notoriety,  and  perhaps  distinction.  Prosperity 
and  querulousness,  desire  and  hai)piness,  have  all  multiplied 
together.  How  can  all  this  be  interpreted? 

The  wisest  answer  .seems  to  me  to  be  this:  The  nineteenth 
century  is  pre-eminently  the  period  of  individual  liberty — 
political,  religious,  intellectual,  industrial;  and  its  manifold 
triumphs  and  achievements  are  due  to  the  large  opportunities 
which  have  been  granted  to  individual  initiative  and  to  indi¬ 
vidual  expression.  The  greatness,  the  shortcomings,  and  the 
contradictions  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  alike  due  to  this. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  mankind  discovered  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  individual  rather  late,  and  that,  when  discov¬ 
ered,  this  significance  was  variously  interpreted.  Man’s  early 
institutions  and  his  law,  based  as  they  were  on  kinship,  took 
the  family,  bound  together  by  tie  of  blood,  as  the  unit.  The 
individual  was  of  very  secondary  importance.  The  horde,  the 
tribe,  the  state  were  successive  aggregations  of  families,  or, 
perha])s  better,  a  larger  family.  The  interest,  the  ambition, 
the  vengeance  of  the  group  or  community  controlled  each  indi¬ 
vidual’s  acts  and,  in  large  measure,  his  opinions  and  his 
thoughts.  Under  such  circumstances  education  could  only  be 
tribal  or  ethnic  in  its  aims  and  in  it^  forms.  It  sought  to  re¬ 
produce  a  type,  not  to  develo[)  a  capacity. 

The  journey  during  the  histf>ry  of  civilization  from  this 
point  of  view  to  one  from  which  the  individual  is  himself  of 
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importance,  is  a  long  and  arduous  one.  Of  representative  an¬ 
cient  thinkers  the  Sophists,  the  Cynics,  and  the  Stoics  alone 
cliaiiipioned  the  cause  of  the  individual  as  such,  and  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  real  meaning  of  individualism  was  most  im- 
])erfect.  The  Sophist  hope  that  a  man  could  spin  a  web  of 
successful  and  useful  existence  out  of  the  shadowy  contents  of 
his  own  i)erceptions,  was  dashed  once  and  for  all  hy  Socrates. 
The  Cynic  revolt  against  social  order  and  convention  is  typi¬ 
fied  hy  Diogenes  with  lantern  and  with  tub.  The  Stoic  out¬ 
look  was  a  broader  one,  hut  it  in  turn  was  shut  in  hy  the  mas¬ 
sive  height  of  an  omnipresent,  overruling  law.  before  which 
man  could  only  seek  virtue  thru  stern  resignation.  The  clew 
suggested  by  the  master-mind  of  Aristotle,  hy  which  the  essen¬ 
tial  nature  and  the  limitations  of  individualism  might  he  made 
known,  was  not  fully  hdlowed  up  for  centuries.  Yet  from  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ  onwards  philosophy  was  increas¬ 
ingly  becoming  not  only  the  science  of  human  conduct,  but  the 
art  of  human  living:  and  individualism  was  necessarily  the 
gainer.  How  shall  a  man  live  to  attain  wisdom  and  virtue, 
was  the  question  which  the  Creek  and  Roman  moralists 
pressed  home  upon  each  individual  listener  with  tremendous 
force.  Then  Christianity  came,  with  its  teaching  of  the 
equality  of  every  human  soul  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 
Here,  at  last,  individualism  seemed  to  have  found  a  secure 
foundation.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  its  charter  and 
its  moral  guide.  A  man’s  salvation  depended  upon  himself 
alone.  Si)eedily,  however,  a  reaction  set  in  and  the  old  habit 
of  setting  hard  and  fast  limits  for  the  individual  asserted  itself. 
Christianity  grew  rapidly  into  an  elaborate  system  of  doctrine 
to  he  held  in  its  entirety  semper,  uhiqiie,  ah  omiiihns.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Roman  jurists  were  elaborating  a  system  of 
personal  rights,  which  was  destined  to  afford  individualism  a 
new  foot-hold  and  to  exercise  a  profound  influence  upon  Eu¬ 
ropean  society.  Superficially,  then,  individualism  was 
checked  hy  a  body  of  doctrine,  uniformly  prescribed,  which 
guided  faith  and  practice:  under  the  surface,  rights  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  individual  continued  to  develop  slowly.  Edu¬ 
cation  took  on  the  form  of  the  superficial  appearance  of  uni- 
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formity,  and  for  centuries  the  Western  world  continued 
steadily  to  uncoil  itself  in  constantly  widening  circles,  but  still 
in  circles.  At  length,  the  inner  contradiction  between  the  two 
great  elements  of  mediaeval  civilization  asserted  itself  and  the 
crash  came.  With  the  mocking  jests  of  Rabelais,  the  caustic 
wit  of  Montaigne,  the  masculine  fervor  of  Luther,  pent-up  in¬ 
dividualism  hurled  itself  against  the  bars  which  confined  it.  It 
broke  thru,  now  here  and  now  there,  and  rushed  headlessly 
hither  and  yon,  searching  for  escape.  It  tried  mysticism  in 
religion  as  a  relief  from  the  clanking  chains  of  dogma,  and 
absolutism  in  politics  as  a  protection  from  its  nearest  foes. 
Meanwhile,  the  crushing  force  of  ancient  tradition  asserted 
itself  with  dogged  determination.  But  it  was  too  late;  the 
long  checked  desire  for  a  freedom  which  was  too  often  inter¬ 
preted  as  anarchy,  and  for  a  liberty  which  in  its  newness  ap¬ 
peared  to  mean  license,  could  not  be  controlled.  In  its  name 
the  persistent  Anglo-Saxon  challenged  the  house  of  Stuart, 
and  after  two  centuries  worked  himself  substantially  free  from 
the  old  forms  of  bondage.  The  more  passionate  and  quick- 
moving  Celt  had  to  wait  longer,  but  he  acted  more  quickly. 
In  the  dramatic  horrors  and  sublimities  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  he  gained  his  immediate  end  at  the  risk  of  losing  every 
precious  possession  of  the  race. 

The  smoke  of  the  French  Revolution  hung  over  Europe 
when  the  nineteenth  century  opened.  As  it  gradually  cleared 
away  it  became  obvious  that  the  successful  struggle  of  indi¬ 
vidualism  for  recognition  was  almost  over,  but  that  the  results 
were  to  be  worked  out  by  argument,  not  by  anarchy.  The 
century  soon  to  close  records  what  happened. 

Education,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  always  borne  the  im¬ 
press  of  the  civilization  whose  product  it  was.  From  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth,  the  demand  of  individ¬ 
ualism  for  representation  in  the  schools  has  been  heard,  now 
earnest  and  reasonable,  now  passionate  and  incoherent.  Poli¬ 
tics  and  religion  so  far  overshadowed  education  in  importance 
that  it  was  a  long  time  before  there  was  any  wide-spread  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  close  relation  in  which  education  stood  to  them. 
On  this  matter  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries 
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brought  great  light,  and  there  was  new  hope  for  the  schools. 
False  and  partial  as  we  must  hold  much  of  the  French  and 
English  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  be,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  to  be  credited  with  having  convincetl  the  world  that  a 
fundamental  principle  bound  together  rational  progress  in  poli¬ 
tics,  in  religion,  and  in  education.  To  this  conviction  the 
nineteenth  century  has  clung  most  tenaciously.  The  result 
has  been  an  unexampled  and  dazzling  expansion  of  educational 
endeavor  and  accomplishment. 

When  the  century  opened  Rousseau  had  been  dead  nearly 
twenty-three  years.  Pestalozzi  had  just  left  Stanz  for  Burg- 
dorf,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  was  crying  ecstatically,  “  The 
child  is  right;  he  will  not  have  anything  come  between  nature 
and  himself.”  Froehel,  an  introspective  youth  of  nineteen, 
was  at  Jena,  at  that  moment  the  very  center  of  the  productive 
activity  of  German  thought.  Reinhold  had  been  expounding 
the  new  gospel  according  to  Kant  there,  and  Fichte  had  only 
recently  been  expelled  while  trying  to  interpret  it.  Then  and 
there  Froehel,  as  he  himself  said,  began  to  know  the  names  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  and  Wieland.  Hegel,  too,  was  at  Jena. 
His  Lehrjahre  were  behind  him,  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  he 
was  nearly  ready  to  measure  his  strength  with  the  masters. 
The  lecture  programs  of  the  University  of  Jena,  as  has  been 
said,  at  that  time  fairly  “  dripped  ”  philosophy.  Herbart,  who 
had  been  one  of  Fichte’s  pupils  at  Jena  a  few  years  earlier,  was 
still,  at  twenty-four,  studying  and  giving  private  instruction. 
These  five  men — Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froehel,  Hegel,  and 
Herbart — were  to  give  to  nineteenth-century  education  most 
of  its  philosophical  foundation  and  not  a  few  of  its  methods. 
From  them  have  come  the  main  influences  which  have  shaped 
education  for  a  hundred  years. 

Each  one  of  the  five  plead  in  his  way  for  the  value  of  the 
individual.  Rousseau,  with  no  institutional  sense  and  no  in¬ 
sight  into  the  meaning  of  history,  exclaimed,  “  O  man,  con¬ 
centrate  thine  existence  within  thyself,  and  thou  wilt  no  longer 
be  miserable.  Thy  liberty,  thy  power,  extend  only  as  far  as 
thy  natural  forces,  and  no  farther.  All  the  rest  is  but  slavery, 
illusion,  prestige.”  Pestalozzi,  whose  intellect  never  quite 
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caught  up  witli  his  emotions,  was  really  neglecting  the  indi¬ 
vidual  by  his  method  of  trying  to  care  for  him.  Froehel  and 
Megel  saw  far  dee])er.  They  knew  the  meaning  of  institu¬ 
tions.  of  thought-relations,  of  devel(Ji)ment,  both  inner  and 
outer.  They  taught  the  individual  as  a  Glicdganzcs,  a  whole 
and  yet  a  part  of  a  larger  whole,  and  so  gave  us  our  truest  view 
of  individualism  in  education.  Ilerhart’s  individualism  was 
hard  and  mechanical,  tho  his  doctrine  of  apperception  gave 
promise  of  something  better  and  more  vital. 

These  men,  then,  projected  individualism  into  contemporary 
educati(jnal  theory.  They  had  hosts  of  disciples  in  many 
lands,  and  the  movement  grew  ai)ace.  It  needed,  however, 
the  touch  of  practice  to  make  it  genuinely  real.  This  came 
after  1848,  the  line  which  divides  the  century  into  two  parts, — 
the  earlier  part  dominated  by  thought,  with  spirits  like  Goethe, 
Wordsworth.  Coleridge,  and  Emerson  as  its  e.xponents,  the 
later  dominated  by  action  with  Lincoln,  Gladstone,  and  Bis¬ 
marck  as  e.xemplars.  In  1848  the  individual  gained  the  foot¬ 
hold  which  he  had  struggled  for,  hut  lost,  in  the  haste  of  1789. 

The  pressure  from  ])ractical  life  followed.  The  old  educa¬ 
tional  material  and  the  traditional  educational  methods  were 
attacked  with  greater  fretpiency  and  with  greater  vigor,  as  not 
adajded  to  modern  needs.  The  ancient  languages  and  the 
civilizations  they  emhalmed  were  denounced  as  fetishes.  'I'he 
world’s  philosophy  was  nonsense;  its  art  was  archaic;  its  litera¬ 
ture  pedantic  and  overlaid  with  form.  Straightway  altars 
were  erected  to  new  and  unfamiliar  gods;  before  all  to  that 
product  of  the  human  understanding  called  science,  which  Mr. 
Herbert  S])encer.  with  a  humor  (|uite  unconscious,  defined  as 
l)artially-unified  knowledge.  'I'he  new  spirit  exidted  in  its 
freedom.  It  accomplished  much;  it  ignored  much.  In  a 
thousand  ways  it  impressed  itself  on  life,  on  literature,  and  on 
art.  Education  was  shaken  to  its  foundations.  Nothing  was 
sacred.  No  subject  of  study,  no  method  of  teaching  was 
immune.  Old  institutions  of  learning  were  too  slow  to  move 
and  to  ada])t  themselves  to  these  conditions.  New  ones  were 
invented,  created,  set  in  motion.  Wealth.  i)ul)lic  and  ])rivate, 
poured  out  like  water  to  make  pf)ssil)Ie  and  to  sustain  these  new 
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types  of  school.  The  Seven  Liberal  Arts  faded  into  insij^nifi- 
cance  beside  the  endless  list  of  subjects  now  found  to  be  worthy 
of  study. 

This  great,  world-wide  movement  justified  itself  for  the 
time  by  its  results.  Commerce,  industry,  and  invention  multi¬ 
plied  apace.  The  forces  of  nature  were  commanded  thru 
being  obeyed.  Education  had  become  democratic,  and  was 
ready  to  offer  training  in  preparation  for  any  calling.  The 
traditional  list  of  learned  professions  was  increased  by  archi¬ 
tecture,  engineering,  and  a  dozen  more.  Early  and  complete 
adaptation  of  the  individual  to  his  appropriate  career  was 
hailed  as  the  new  educational  ideal  before  which  all  else  must 
give  way.  In  consecpience,  the  hasty  conclusion  was  drawn 
that  not  only  methods  of  procedure  in  education,  but  the  sole 
principles  upon  which  to  proceed,  could  be  learned  by  the  study 
of  the  infant  mind  and  the  infant  body.  Upon  this  as  a  basis 
a  superstructure  of  educational  theory  and  practice  was 
erected,  which  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  that  arch- 
Philistine,  Rousseau.  All  that  had  been  was  wasteful,  mis¬ 
leading,  wrong,  not  on  its  merits,  but  simply  because  it  had 
been.  The  ])rogress  of  the  race  in  civilization  was  e.xplained 
as  having  taken  place  in  spite  of  men’s  ideals,  not  because  of 
them;  and  it  was  therefore  rejected  as  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  of  information.  Individualism  had  not  only  won  a  great 
victory,  but  apparently  its  opponents  were  annihilated. 

This  new  philosophy,  however,  had  not  established  itself 
without  a  protest,  and  as  this  type  of  individualism  became 
more  and  more  extreme  in  its  claims,  the  protest  grew  louder 
and  more  earnest.  Could  the  crowded  centuries  of  the  human 
past  teach  us  nothing?  Were  the  art  of  Phidias  and  of 
Raphael,  the  verse  of  Homer  and  of  Dante,  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  and  of  Kant,  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  law  and  of 
constitutional  government,  all  to  depend  for  their  educational 
meaning  and  value,  upon  the  carefully  noted  actions  and 
preferences  of  the  unformed  infant  in  its  cradle?  The  humor 
of  the  situation  revealed  itself,  and  the  reaction  set  in. 

Individualism  had  gone  too  far.  In  the  effort  of  forming 
its  fullest  flower,  it  had  torn  itself  up  by  the  roots.  History 
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did  mean  something  after  all;  and  environment  was  discov¬ 
ered  to  be  a  thing  of  three  dimensions,  not  of  two  only.  Re¬ 
flection  succeeded  to  controversy.  Meanwhile  the  new 
sciences  of  nature  had  themselves  been  studying  embryology 
and  heredity.  These  words  took  on  new  meanings.  The  in¬ 
dividual  w'as  seen  to  be  a  product  as  well  as  a  producer. 
Product  of  what?  Of  all  that  man  had  thought  and  done,  and 
of  his  own  infinitesimal  self.  But  if  this  were  true,  then  what 
of  education  ?  Obviously,  the  defenders  of  the  new  must  shift 
their  ground  and  retreat  from  the  untenable  position  of  Rous¬ 
seau  to  the  impregnable  fortress,  Glicdganccs,  of  Froebel,  of 
Hegel,  and  of  all  philosophical  teachers  of  evolution.  This 
change  has  been  made,  and  as  the  century  closes  the  soundest 
educational  philosophy  the  world  over  teaches  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  alone  is  nothing,  but  that  the  individual  as  a  member  of 
a  society  and  of  a  race  is  everything.  Selfhood,  which  can 
only  be  attained  by  entering  into  the  life-history  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  race,  is  now  put  in  the  high  place  which  was 
about  to  be  rashly  filled  by  Selfishness.  True  individualism, 
which  would  enrich  the  life  of  each  with  the  possessions  of  all, 
is  well-nigh  supreme,  and  sham  individualism,  which  would  set 
every  man’s  hand  against  his  fellow,  is  disposed  of,  let  us  hope 
forever.  Education  rests  securely  upon  the  continuous  his¬ 
tory  of  man’s  civilization,  and  looks  to  the  nature  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  for  guidance  in  the  best  methods  of  conducting  him  to 
his  inheritance,  but  not  for  knowledge  of  what  that  inherit¬ 
ance  is. 

Every  conception  of  this  nineteenth  century,  educational  as 
well  as  other,  has  been  cross-fertilized  by  the  doctrine  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  In  whichever  direction  we  turn  we  meet  that  doctrine 
or  some  one  of  its  manifold  implications.  We  have  incorpo¬ 
rated  it  into  educational  theory  and  have  thereby  shed  a  flood 
of  light  upon  problems  hitherto  dark.  Evolution  has  assisted 
mightily  in  that  interpretation  of  individualism  which  I  have 
just  defended.  It  has  bound  the  universe  together  by  homo¬ 
geneous  law,  and  the  relations  of  each  to  all,  both  physical  and 
social,  have  become  far  clearer  and  more  definite.  But  much 
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remains  to  be  done  in  applying  the  teachings  of  evolution  in 
actual  plans  and  methods  of  instruction.  The  application  is 
going  on,  however,  all  around  us  and  without  cessation,  and 
is  the  cause  of  not  a  little  of  the  existing  educational  inquiry 
and  unrest.  Our  schools  have  shed  one  shell  and  the  other  is 
not  yet  grown.  Illustrations  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  mathematics,  of  language,  of  history,  and  of  the  natural 
sciences.  We  halt  often  between  the  logical  and  the  psycho¬ 
logical  order,  failing  to  appreciate  that  evolution  gives  a  place 
to  each.  The  logical  order  is  the  order  of  proof,  of  demon-  . 
stration;  the  psychological  order  is  the  order  of  discovery,  of 
learning.  Children  do  not  learn  logically;  they  come  later  to— 
see  logical  relations  in  what  they  have  learned.  The  well- 
equipped  teacher  knows  both  logic  and  psychology.  He  is 
prepared  to  guide  the  pupil  in  his  natural  course  of  learning, 
and  also  to  point  out  to  him  the  structure  of  relationship  of 
what  he  has  learned.  Text-book  writers  the  world  over  have 
been  slow  to  see  this  distinction;  but  with  but  few  exceptions, 
the  best  American  text-books,  w'hich  control  so  powerfully  all 
school  processes,  are  in  advance  of  those  most  in  use  in  Europe. 
The  logical  order  is  so  simple,  so  coherent,  and  so  attractive, 
that  it  seems  a  pity  to  surrender  it  for  the  less  trim  and  less 
precise  order  of  development;  but  this  will  have  to  be  done  if 
teaching  efficiency  according  to  evolution  is  to  be  had. 

The  course  of  evolution  in  the  race  and  in  the  individual 
furnishes  us  also  with  the  clew  to  the  natural  order  and  the 
real  relationships  of  studies.  It  warns  us  against  the  arti¬ 
ficial,  the  bizarre,  and  points  us  to  the  fundamental  and  the 
real.  Only  educational  scholarship  can  protect  the  schools 
against  educational  dilettantism. 

Two  lines  are  needed  to  determine  the  position  of  a  point. 
The  two  principles  of  evolution  and  of  an  individualism  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  history  of  civilization,  seem  to  me  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  status  of  education  at  the  close  of  the  century.  The 
working  of  these  principles  is  exemplified  in  practice  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  ways.  They  lie  behind  and  determine  every  effort  for 
improvement  and  for  progress.  The  diverse  types  of  school, 
higher  and  lower,  with  their  widely  different  special  ends  and 
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yet  with  a  common  fund  of  basic  knowledge  which  they  all  im- 
jrart,  reveal  a  purpose  to  cultivate  and  to  adapt  the  special 
powers  and  talents  of  the  individual,  while  holding  him  in 
touch  with  the  life  and  the  interests  of  his  kind.  The  existence 
of  the  wonder-working  elective  system  in  secondary  schools 
and  colleges,  together  with  the  limitations  put  upon  it,  is  due 
to  a  real  as  opposed  to  a  sham  individualism.  The  marked 
emphasis  now  laid  upon  the  social  aspect  of  education,  in  Eu¬ 
rope  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  also  upon  the  school 
as  a  social  institution  and  a  social  center,  is  additional  evidence 
of  the  dominance  of  the  individualism  of  Froebel  rather  than 
that  of  Rousseau.  The  demands  for  the  establishment  of  a 
proper  system  of  secondary  education  in  England,  for  the 
making-over  of  the  secondary  school  systems  of  France  and  of 
Germany,  for  the  closer  articulation  of  lower  schools  and 
higher  schools,  of  schools  and  colleges,  in  the  United  States, 
for  making  elementary  school  instruction  as  little  wasteful  and 
as  full  of  content  as  possible,  for  bringing  forward  studies 
which  give  adequate  scope  for  expression  in  various  forms, 
and  the  demand  that  the  community  shall  relate  itself  to  its 
educational  system  simply  and  effectively — all  these  are  based, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  upon  the  desire  to  api)ly  the 
teachings  of  evolution  and  to  progress  toward  the  ideal  of  a 
perfected  individualism. 

Education,  so  conceived  and  so  shaped,  has  made  an  irre¬ 
sistible  appeal  to  every  civilized  nation.  During  the  century 
education  has  definitely  become  a  state  function,  not  as  a  dole 
but  as  a  duty.  Consc(|uently.  the  ])nhlic  exi)enditure  for  edu¬ 
cation  has  become  enormous.  In  the  United  States  it  amounts 
annually  to  $200,000,000  for  the  common  schools  alone,  or 
$2.67  per  cai)ita  of  i)opulation.  This  sum  is  about  one-tenth 
of  the  total  wealth  of  Indiana  or  of  Michigan  as  determined  by 
the  census  of  1890.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  total 
puhlicexpenditure  on  account  of  education  is  over  ,$88,000,000, 
or  $2.20  per  capita.  In  France  it  is  about  $58,000,000.  or 
$1.60  per  capita.  In  the  German  Em])ire  it  is  over  $108,000.- 
000,  or  more  than  $2.00  per  capita.  These  four  great  nations. 
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therefore,  the  leaders  of  tlie  world’s  civilization  at  this  time, 
with  a  total  population  of  nearly  210,000.000,  are  spending 
annually  for  education  a  sum  considerably  greater  than 
$450,000,000. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  United  States  for  common 
schools  is  quite  equal  to  the  sum  total  of  the  expenditures  of 
Great  Britain.  France,  and  Germany  combined  upon  their 
powerful  navies.  It  is  nearly  4-5  of  the  total  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  armed  camps  of  France  and  Germany  upon  their 
huge  armies.  It  is  a  sum  greater  by  many  millions  than  the 
net  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  United  States  government 
in  1880.  This  expenditure  for  common  schools  has  nearly 
trebled  since  1870,  and  during  that  period  has  grown  from 
$1.75  to  $2.67  per  capita  of  poi)ulation  and  froin  $15.20  to 
$18.86  for  each  pupil  enrolled. 

•These  imposing  and  suggestive  statistics  mark,  in  the  most 
objective  fashion  possible,  the  distance  we  have  traveled  from 
^he  beginning  of  the  century,  when  there  was  literally  no  such 
thing  in  existence  anywhere  in  the  civilized  world  as  a  State 
system  of  education.  But  pride  of  achievement  should  yield 
to  a  feeling  of  res])onsibility  for  the  future.  In  the  light  of 
the  nineteenth  century  no  man  dare  prophesy  what  the 
twentieth  century  will  bring  forth.  We  only  know  that  a 
democracy  shielded  by  insight  into  the  past  and  armed  with 
trained  minds,  discij)lined  wills,  and  a  scientific  method  is  as 
ready  as  man’s  imperfect  wisdom  can  make  it  for  whatever 
may  come  in  the  future. 

Daniel  Webster,  in  his  oration  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  exulted  honestly  in  the 
conviction  that  the  example  of  our  country  was  full  of  benefit 
to  human  freedom  and  to  human  happiness  everywhere. 
“  We  can  win  no  laurels  in  a  war  for  independence.”  he  said. 
”  Earlier  and  worthier  hands  have  gathered  them  all.  Nor 
are  there  jdaces  for  us  by  the  side  of  Solon,  and  Alfred,  and 
other  founders  of  states.  Our  fathers  have  filled  them.  But 
there  remains  to  us  a  great  duty  of  defense  ami  .jireservation ; 
and  there  is  opened  to  us.  also,  a  noble  pursuit,  to  which  the 
spirit  of  the  times  strongly  invites  us.  Our  proper  business  is 
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improvement.”  This  injunction  laid  upon  Americans  by  their 
great  orator  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  has  lost  none  of 
its  force.  It  applies  with  peculiar  directness  to  teachers  and 
to  teaching,  d'hc  glory  of  founding  educational  systems  can¬ 
not  be  ours;  but  the  effort  for  improvement,  by  building  wise 
practice  upon  sound  theory,  is  within  the  reach  of  each  one 
of  us. 


Columbia  University 


Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
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THE  PROJECT  FOR  A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 

As  was  recorded  in  this  Review  for  December  last/  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  fifteen,  appointed  by  the  National  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  make  a  thoro  investigation  of  the  project  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  National  University  at  Washington,  voted  unani¬ 
mously  that  the  Government  is  not  called  upon  to  maintain  at 
the  Capital  a  university  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term. 
The  committee  then  designated  a  sub-committee  of  three  to 
formulate,  if  possible,  a  practicable  plan  of  making  systematic 
use  of  the  opportunities  for  investigation  offered  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  collections  at  Washington.  At  Chicago,  on  February  26, 
this  sub-committee  presented  the  following  report,  which  was 
carefully  discussed  and  referred  back  to  the  sub-committee 
without  action.  The  sub-committee  will  report  again  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held,  probably,  at  Washington  in  May  next. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  NOVEMBER  3,  1899 

To  the  Committee,  appointed  July  7,  1898,  to  investigate  the 
entire  subject  of  the  Establishment  of  a  National  Univer¬ 
sity: 

The  sub-committee  appointed  November  3,  1899,  leave 
to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  resolution  of  reference  to  the  sub-committee  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

That  a  sub-committee  be  requested  to  prepare  for  consideration  by  the 
full  committee  a  detailed  plan  by  which  students  who  have  taken  a  bacca¬ 
laureate  dejjree,  or  who  have  had  an  equivalent  training,  may  have  full  and 
systematic  arlvantage  of  the  opportunities  for  advanced  instruction  and 
research  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  offered  by  the  Government  ; 
such  a  plan  t->  inclu  I  *  the  co-operation  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
of  the  universities  willing  to  accept  a  share  of  the  responsibility  incident 
thereto. 

'  18:  512-14 
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It  is  uinlersiDod  tliat  the  financial  administration  of  this  plan  should  be 
such  that  whether  or  not  Government  aid  be  given,  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
courtigemeiU  of  privtite  gifts  or  becjuests. 

It  is  understood  that  the  scojie  of  this  plan  should  be  indicatetl  by  the 
governmental  collections  and  esttiblishments  which  are  now  available,  or  as 
they  may  hereafter  be  increased  or  tleveloped  by  the  (jovernment  for  its 
•own  purposes. 

The  iin<lersij:;ne(l  members  of  the  suh-committee  have  been 
in  active  corresiKHidence  and  conference  on  the  matters  re¬ 
ferred  to  them.  Tliey  have  made  several  visits  to  Washington, 
and  have  had  tlie  advantage  of  hearing  the  views  of  representa¬ 
tive  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  those  of  the 
directors  of  the  scientific  Intreaus  of  the  Government.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  they  have  profited  by  consultations  with  representatives 
of  the  American  .\ssociation  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations,  which  body  has  had  before  it  for  some  time 
past  a  project  for  the  utilization,  for  graduate  students,  of  the 
resources  of  the  Departments  at  Washington. 

The  sub-committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  general  plan  of 
action  now  under  discussion  by  this  committee  has  secured,  and 
will  command,  the  active  support  of  the  directors  and  admin¬ 
istrators  of  the  Government’s  scientific  work  as  well  as  that  of 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  very  general. y 
accepted  as  the  best  ])ossible  way  of  meeting  what  is  reasonable 
in  the  demand  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  university. 
The  success  of  the  jilan,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  wisdom 
with  which  its  details  are  first  formulated  and  then  ad¬ 
ministered. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  already 
declared  it  to  be  the  jxdicy  of  the  Government  to  encourage  the 
use  of  the  scientific  collections  at  Washington  by  projierly 
(|ualified  students,  for  jiurposes  of  research.  This  was  done 
liy  Joint  Resolution,  apjiroved  April  12,  1892.  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Joint  resolution  to  encourage  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
institutions  of  learning  at  the  national  capital  by  defining  the  policy  of  the 
Government  with  reference  to  the  use  of  its  literary  and  scientific  collec¬ 
tions  by  students  : 

Whereas,  large  collections  illustrative  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences 
and  facilitating  literary  and  scientific  research  have  been  accumulated  by 
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tlie  action  of  Congress  thru  a  series  of  years  at  tlie  national  capital  ; 
and 

Wliereas  it  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  Government  thereby  to  pro¬ 
mote  research  and  the  iliffusion  of  knowledge,  and  is  now  the  settled 
policy  and  |)resent  practice  of  those  charged  witli  the  care  of  these  collec¬ 
tions  specially  to  encourage  students  who  devote  their  time  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  study  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  by  allowing  to  tliem  all 
proper  use  thereof ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  represented  that  the  enumeration  of  these  facilities  and  the 
formal  statement  of  this  policy  will  encourage  the  establishment  ancl 
endowment  of  institutions  of  learning  at  the  seat  of  Ciovernment,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  work  of  education  by  attracting  students  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  aforesaid  under  the  direction  of  competent  instructors  : 
Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  facilities  for  resetirch 
and  illustration  in  the  following  and  any  other  (}ovei nmental  collections 
now  existing  or  here;rfter  to  be  established  in  the  city  of  Washington  for 
the  promotion  of  knowledge  shall  be  accessible,  under  such  rules  and 
restrictions  as  the  olTicers  in  charge  of  each  collection  may  prescribe,  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  authority  as  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  permitted  by  law,  to 
the  scientitic  investigators  and  to  students  of  any  institution  of  higher 
education  now  incorporated  or  hereafter  to  be  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Congress  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  wit  ; 

One.  Of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Two.  Of  the  National  Museum. 

Three.  Of  the  Patent  Office. 

Four.  Of  the  Hureau  of  Kducation. 

Five.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Six.  Of  the  Army  Medical  Museum. 

Seven.  Of  the  Deirartment  of  Agriculture. 

Flight.  Of  the  F'ish  Commission. 

Nine.  Of  the  Botanic  (iardens. 

Ten.  Of  the  Coast  and  (ieodetic  Survey. 

Eleven.  Of  the  (leological  Survey. 

Twelve.  Of  the  Naval  Observatory. 

Approved,  April  12,  1892. 

The  exjtress  purpose  of  this  joint  resolution  is  to  en¬ 
courage  the  foundation  of  in.stitutions  at  Wasliington  which 
may  take  advantage  of  the  collections  and  facilities  enumerated, 
riiis  resolution  afifirnis  and  establishes  the  principle  which  must 
underlie  any  such  plan  for  a  School  tw  Bureau  of  Research  as 
this  Committee  now  has  before  it. 

The  governmental  collections  and  establishments  having 
been  declared  available  for  research,  the  next  cpiestion  is  as  to 
the  systematic  organization  of  the  work  to  be  carried  on  and 
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the  proper  oversight  of  the  persons  engaged  in  making  investi¬ 
gations.  At  this  point  certain  practical  difficulties  must  he 
met. 

These  collections  and  establishments  are  under  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  jurisdictions.  Some  of  them  are  attached  to  the 
Executive  Departments,  others  are  independent  of  any  control 
but  that  of  the  Congress.  Some  of  them  are  adequately 
equipped  and  well  housed,  others  are  most  inadequately  pro¬ 
vided  for.  To  wait  for  the  reorganization  of  the  scientific 
work  of  the  Government  in  systematic  fashion,  is  to  postpone 
indefinitely  the  question  of  taking  advantage  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  the  Government  has  to  offer.  In  the  view  of  your 
sub-committee,  therefore,  it  is  essential,  in  any  plan  which  may 
now  be  adopted,  that  no  attempt  he  made  to  alter  the  existing 
status  of  the  Government’s  scientific  work;  that  is  a  large 
undertaking,  for  which  time  and  farther  experience  are  neces¬ 
sary.  The  conditions  at  Washington  must  be  accepted  just  as 
they  are.  The  head  of  each  Bureau  or  Division  which  can 
offer  any  facilities  for  research  should  be  asked  to  state,  in 
detail,  just  what  those  facilities  are,  how  many  persons  can  be 
received,  and  under  what  limitations  or  conditions.  It  would 
be  one  of  the  functions  of  any  administrative  officer  who  might 
be  charged  with  the  oversight  of  a  School  or  Bureau  of  Re¬ 
search  to  make  these  facilities  known,  as  well  as  to  exercise 
supervision  over  the  students  who  avail  themselves  of  them. 

The  resolution  of  reference  contemplates  the  active  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  the  conduct  of  the 
proposed  School  or  Bureau.  The  attitude  of  the  governing 
board  of  the  Smithsonian  toward  the  undertaking  becomes 
then  a  matter  of  great  importance.  What  this  attitude  is  we 
are  able  to  learn  from  the  action  taken  by  the  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  their  annual  meeting,  held  January 
24,  1900,  upon  a  communication  from  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  which 
asked  for  the  organization  of  a  Bureau  of  Graduate  Study  in 
Washington,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Smithsonian.  The 
report  of  the  committee  to  which  the  communication  had  been 
referred,  contained  this  language : ' 
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Pile  committee  does  not  hesitate  to  express  its  warm  and  decided 
sympathy  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  movement  thus  made  by  the 
associated  colleges.  The  object  sought  commends  itself  to  us  all,  and  the 
ieal  and  ability  with  wliich  it  has  been  pressed  upon  our  consideration  by 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  educators  and  scientists  connected  with 
these  colleges  furnish  ample  assurance  that  the  consummation  of  the  great 
and  leading  object  sought  by  them  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The 
material  already  collected  in  the  bureaus  and  departments  of  the  (Govern¬ 
ment  furnishes  a  ricli  mine  of  educational  wealth  that  will  not  be  permitted 
to  remain  forever  undeveloped.  This  material  is  now  being  constantly 
enriched  by  the  most  valuable  additions  to  its  present  enormous  wealth. 
Already  it  has  invited  to  the  national  ca])ital  many  distinguished  scientists, 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  superior  advantages  thus  offered  for 
investigation  and  research. 

Your  committee,  however,  is  painfully  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
powers  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  at  present  organized  are  scarcely 
broad  enough  to  embrace  the  work  proposed.  And  the  committe  is  equally 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  even  with  enlarged  authority  its  present 
financial  condition  would  absolutely  prevent  anything  like  efficient  and 
creditable  performance  of  the  work  contemplated. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  meml)ers  of  this  board  that  a  great  wealth  of 
material — material  which  would  be  of  itnmense  utility  in  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  indicated  by  the  associated  colleges — lies 
buried  in  the  crypts  and  cellars  of  the  National  Museum. 

If  our  institution  is  unable  for  want  of  room,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  even 
to  pl.ace  this  valuable  material  on  exhibition  for  the  public  eyes,  and  as 
little  to  arrange  it  for  scientific  uses,  the  problem  of  providing  halls  for 
lectures  ami  meeting  the  necessary  expenditures  incident  to  the  work  pro¬ 
posed,  becomes  serious  and  formidable  in  the  extreme.  Your  committee  is 
not  prepared  to  make  definite  recommendations  to  the  board  for  its  final 
or  ultimate  action.  That  which  is  clearly  inexpedient  to-day  may  become 
not  only  expedient  but  eminently  desirable  to-morrow. 


It  is  felt  by  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  that 
their  present  powers  are  hardly  broad  enough  to  embrace  edu¬ 
cational  work,  and  also  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  appropriate  money, 
raised  by  taxation,  for  purposes  of  education.  In  view  of  the 
past  construction  of  the  “  general  welfare  ”  clause  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion  was  established  “  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl¬ 
edge  among  men,”  your  sub-committee  are  unable  to  share 
these  doubts. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  Mr.  Alexander 
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Graham  Bell  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  consideration  at  a  later  meeting : 

“  In  order  to  facilitate  the  utilization  of  the  government 
departments  for  the  purposes  of  research,  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  enunciated  by  Congress,  in  a  Joint  Resolution  approved 
April  12,  1892: 

Resolved :  That  Congress  be  asked  to  provide  for  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  charge  of  Researcli  in  the  Governnient 
Departments,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ascertain  and  make  known  what 
facilities  for  Research  exist  in  the  Government  Departments,  and  arrange 
with  the  heads  of  departments,  and  with  the  officers  in  charge  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Collections,  rules  and  regulations  under  which  suitably  qualified  per¬ 
sons  may  have  access  to  the  Government  collections  for  the  purposes  of 
Research,  with  due  regard  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  work  of 
the  Government  ;  and  it  shall  also  be  his  duty  to  direct  the  researches  of 
such  persons  into  lines  which  will  promote  the  interests  of  the  (iovernment, 
and  the  development  of  the  natural  resources,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  (generally)  jiromote  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  useful  arts,  and  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men. 


Should  the  Regents  decide  to  adojit  this  resolution  and 
should  the  Congress  act  favorably  upon  the  rerpiest  which  it 
contains,  a  Bureau  of  Research  would  be  established  com¬ 
petent  to  do  the  work  which  this  committee  have  in  mind. 

In  this  way  all  of  the  ends  which  this  committee  have  deemed 
desirable,  would  be  accomplished — save  one.  That  one  your 
sub-committee  believe  to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is 
the  co-o])eration  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country 
in  carrying  on  such  .systematic  research  work  as  is  con¬ 
templated.  'I'hat  such  co-o])eratif)n  should  be  jrrovided  for.  by 
the  constitution  of  an  advisory  board  or  in  some  other  way. 
your  sub-committee  deem  essential,  not  rmly  in  the  interest  of 
the  work  itself,  but  also  in  that  of  the  universities  and  colleges. 
That  they  wruibl  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  new  stimulus 
which  would  come  from  united  effort  in  assisting  to  conduct 
such  research  work  as  is  propfiscd,  is  certain. 

An  alternative  jilan  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
This  is  to  make  the  Bureau  of  Education,  instead  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institutirin.  the  administrative  center  of  the  Bureau  of 
Research.  Tf)  accomplish  this  would  involve,  perhaps,  the 
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long-desired  erection  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  into  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Department,  on  a  plane  with  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  provision  of  an  appropriate  salary  for  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  instead  of  the  pittance  of  $3000  now  allowed.  The 
executive  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  might  then  he  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  at  a  salary  of  $4(X)0  or 
$4500.  One  marked  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the  intel¬ 
lectual  outlook  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  likely  to  he 
broader  than  that  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  the  Bureau 
is  in  close  touch  and  active  correspondence  with  all  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  of  the  country,  and  not  merely  with  those 
whose  main  or  sole  interest  is  in  the  field  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

If  it  is  decided  that  the  initiative  in  this  undertaking  shall  lie 
with  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  then  your 
suh-committee  are  prejiared  to  recommend  the  following  course 
of  action : 

1.  That  the  Regents  of  the  .Smithsonian  Institution  be  requested  to  ask 
the  Congress  of  the  United  .States  for  a  special  apiiropriation  for  the  work 
of  research  and  investigation,  to  be  conducted  under  their  supervision  by 
persons  pro|)erly  (|ualified  therefor.  Sucli  work  to  be  so  conducted  as  to 
utilize  the  libraries,  scientific  collections,  apparatus,  and  laboratories  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  in  charge  of  olficers  of  the  United  States,  for 
investig ations  .and  rese.arches,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  said 
Regents,  and  as  far  as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  said 
Regents  and  the  heads  of  the  several  e.xecutive  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Commissioner  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  with 
a  view  of  c.irrying  out  the  policy  of  Congress,  declared  in  the  joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  of  April  12,  1892. 

2.  That  the  Regents  be  rerpiested  to  ask  the  general  |>ublic  for  gifts  of 
money,  to  be  used  in  i)roviding  buildings,  laboratories,  etpiipment,  and 
endowments,  for  purposes  of  instruction,  such  instruction  to  be  limited  to 
stuilents  who  are  gr.iduates  of  |)r()|)erly  accredited  institutions,  or  those 
who  are  otherw’ise  properly  (lu.ilitied,  it  being  understood  that  it  shall  not 
be  the  |)urpose  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  confer  degrees  of  any  kind 
in  connection  w'ith  such  instruction. 

3.  That  the  Regents  be  retpiested  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  Advisory  Hoard  ;  the  members  of  s.iid  Hoard  to  represent  the 
le.iding  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
.active  co-operation  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  this  undertaking. 

If,  however,  it  is  decided  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  the 
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best  a(lministrati\  e  center  for  this  work,  then  we  recommend 
the  following  course  of  action  : 

1.  That  the  Congress  be  requested  to  erect  the  Bureau  of  Education 
into  an  independent  department,  on  a  plane  with  the  Uepartnient  of  Labor, 
and  to  provide  a  salary  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education. 

2.  That  the  Congress  be  requested  to  provide  for  an  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  at  a  salary  of  not  less  than  four  thousand  dollars, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ascertain  anti  make  known  what  facilities  for 
research  exist  in  the  Government  departments  and  collections  at  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  to  formulate,  in  connection  with  the  heads  of  the  several  Departments 
.ind  the  officers  in  charge  of  Government  collections,  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  suitably  qualifietl  persons  may  untlertake  research  in  those 
Departments  and  collections,  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  the  policy  of 
Congress  as  declared  in  the  Joint  Resolution  approved  April  12,  1892  ;  and 
to  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  persons  permitted  to  undertake 
such  research. 

3.  That  the  Department  of  Education,  so  organized,  be  requested  to 
formulate  a  plan  for  the  apjtointmeiU  of  an  advisory  board,  representing  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  which  receive  aid  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  which  have  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  resident  graduate  students 
in  any  one  year,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  active  co-operation  of  such 
colleges  and  universities  in  organizing  aiul  maintaining  the  work  of  research 
at  Washington. 

4.  That  in  accordance  with  a  plan  to  be  prepared  and  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  in  consultation  with  such  advisory  board  o  its 
executive  committee,  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  be  asked 
to  give  credit  toward  the  requirements  for  their  higher  degrees,  for  research 
carried  on  at  Washington  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 


Under  the  terms  of  either  of  the  plans  proposed  it  is  assumed 
that  the  persons  admitted  to  carry  on  research  will  be  graduates 
of  a  college  or  university  in  good  standing,  or  will  have  had  an 
e(|uivalent  training. 

Such  a  Bureau  of  Research,  whether  it  be  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  or  under  that  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education — which  would  su|)ersede  the  existing 
Bureau  of  Education — would  be  a  source  of  strength  to  the 
higher  education  of  the  United  States  and  a  great  advantage  to 
the  Government  in  its  work  of  promoting  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  useful  arts,  and  in  applying  the  result  of  scien¬ 
tific  investigation  to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources 
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of  the  country,  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  and  of  com¬ 
merce. 

We  regret  that  our  colleague.  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  has,  thru 
absence  from  home,  been  prevented  from  sharing  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

\VlLLI.\M  R.  H.vrper 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

ClIICACO,  III.,  February  26,  igorj 

At  the  same  time.  President  Schurman  and  Dr.  Canfield,  of 
the  sub-committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  government  school  for  the  training  of  consuls, 
reported  that  in  their  judgment  the  plan  was  at  present  imprac¬ 
ticable.  This  report  was  concurred  in  by  the  full  committee. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EDUCATION  for  1899 

Compiled  by  James  Ingersoll  Wyer,  Jr.,  Librarian  of  tlie  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  Librarian  of  Hryn  Mawr  College. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  bibliography  is  planned  to  include :  | 

a.  Books  on  educational  subjects  printed  in  English  and  | 
bearing  the  imprint  date  1 899. 

b.  Important  articles  on  the  same  subject  from  the  periodi¬ 
cals  of  1899. 

c.  Valuable  papers  published  in  the  transactions  of  educa¬ 
tional  societies  which  bear  the  imprint  date  1899. 

It  does  not  include : 

a.  Purely  local  current  literature  of  separate  institutions, 
provinces,  colonies  or  states.  For  all  this  material  the 
student  is  referred  to  the  reports  of  state  departments  a.id 
of  the  thousands  of  educational  institutions  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  Great  Britain  and  in  her  colonies. 

b.  Unimportant  and  repetitious  matter  such  as  is  being  con¬ 
stantly  published  in  journals. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  compilation  are ; 

a.  The  careful  analysis  of  periodicals. 

b.  The  liberal  annotation. 

c.  The  classification  by  subject-matter,  so  that  the  worker 
in  any  line  may  find  together  the  literature  of  interest  to 
him.  The  decimal  classification  has  been  followed,  with 
a  few  adaptations,  both  as  being  on  the  whole  satisfactory 
and  as  being  very  widely  used. 

An  outline  of  the  classification  precedes  the  bibliography  and 
an  index  of  names  follows  it. 

The  compilers  make  no  claim  to  perfection  or  completeness 
in  this  list,  but  only  that  they  have  honestly  tried  to  do  a  good 
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aiul  useful  piece  of  work.  They  will  gladly  heed  any  criticism 
ur  comment. 

OUTLlXIi;  OF  CL.KSSIFICATION 

bibliography. 

370.  EDUCATION.  THEORY,  PHILOSOPHY. 

370.1  Psychology  and  education. 

370.3  Encyclopedias. 

370.5  Periodicals. 

370.6  Associations. 

370.7  Study  and  teaching. 

370.9  History,  general. 

370.92  Biography. 

370.94-99  History,  sub-divided  by  countries. 

371.  TEACHERS,  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE. 

37 1. 1  Teachers. 

371.12  Training. 

371.13  Examination,  certificates. 

371.14  Tenure,  appointment. 

371.16  Salary. 

371.2  School  organization;  the  superintendent. 

371.25  Classes,  grades. 

371.27  Examinations,  promotions. 

371.3  Methods  of  instruction. 

371.42  Manual  training. 

371.5  Government,  discipline,  punishment. 

371.6  School  furniture  and  apparatus. 

371.64  School  libraries;  public  libraries  and  schools. 

371.7  School  hygiene. 

371.73  Physical  training;  athletics. 

371.81  Student  honor. 

371.9  Education  of  defectives,  etc. 

371.94  Negro. 

372.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

372.2  Kindergarten. 

373.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OTHER  THAN  PUB¬ 
LIC. 
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374.  SELF  EDUCATION. 

374.3  Women’s  clubs. 

374.4  Summer  schools. 

375.  CURRICULUM. 

375.04  Elective  studies. 

375.1-9  Special  subjects,  divided  according  to  decimal 
classification. 

376.  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

376.7  Coeducation. 

377.  RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

378.  HIGHER  EDUCATION;  COLLEGES  AND  UNI¬ 
VERSITIES. 

378.01  College  entrance  requirements. 

378.1  Professional  education. 

378.13  University  extension. 

378.2  Academic  degrees. 

378.4- 9  Sub-divided  according  to  countries. 

379.  PUBLIC  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

379.1  American  public-school  system. 

379.11  School  funds. 

379.15  School  supervision. 

379.16  National  and  state  universities. 

379.17  Secondary  schools. 

370.4- 9.  Sub-divided  according  to  countries. 

Notp;.  The  abbreviations  used  are  ordinary  ones  easily  com- 
|)rehended.  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  is  of  course  National  educa¬ 
tional  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  (No.  47).  The 
report  of  the  United  States  commissioner  of  education  is 
nowhere  entered  as  a  whole.  Reference  to  periodicals  in¬ 
cludes  month,  volume,  and  inclusive  paging. 
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Bibliography 

1.  WATSON,  FOSTER.  Reprints  of  old  educational  bot^ks 

(Educ.  rev.  (Lond.),  June,  i :  376-84). 

2.  WILSON.  L.  N.  Bibliography  of  child-study  for  1898 

(Ped.  sem.,  Sept.  6:386-407). 

Sold  separate  by  G.  E.  Stechert,  N.  Y. 
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3.  WVER,  J.  1.  Recent  educational  bihliograpliy  (School 
rev.,  Oct.  7:  478-82). 

List  anil  review  of  twelve  items  not  repeated  here. 


370.  KDUCATIOX,  THEORY,  PHILOSOPHY 

4.  BARNETT,  P.  A.  Common  sense  in  education  anti  teach- 

ing.  334  p.  O.  Longmans,  6s. 

“  A  very  stimulating  book.”  Kduc.  times,  Aug.  i.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  the  study  of  classics. 

5.  BUTLER.  N.  M.  The  outlook  in  education  (in  N.  E.  A. 

Proc.  p.  170-76). 

6.  DEWEY,  JOHN.  The  school  and  social  progress  (in  his 

School  and  society.  Univ.  of  Chic.  .75.  p.  15-40). 

Argument  for  reorganization  of  our  school  system,  for  the 
development  of  intlividually  strong  members  of  society. 
Active  occupations  rather  tlian  formal  and  symbolic. 

7.  DUTTON,  S.  T.  Social  phases  of  education  in  the  school 

and  the  home.  259  p.  D.  Macmillan.  $1.25). 

The  social  rather  than  the  scholastic  point  of  view.  For  both 
parents  and  teachers. 

8.  THE  EDUCATIONAL  outlook  (Dial,  Apr.  16.  26:261- 

63). 

Important  editorial. 

9.  ELIOT,  C.  W.,  and  OTHERS.  What  is  it  to  he  educa¬ 

ted?  (Chautauquan,  Oct.  30:19-25). 

10.  COVE,  AARON.  Usurpation  of  home  hy  school  (in 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  182-86). 

11.  GRENFELL.  H.  L.  Quo  vadimus?  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 
p.  99-106). 

Vital  need  of  close  relations  between  school  and  home. 

12.  HADLEY.  A.  T.  Modern  education  (Cosmopolitan. 
Nov.  28:  104-13). 

13.  HAILMANN.  W.  N.  Place  and  development  of  purpose 
in  education  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  583-94). 

14.  HALL,  C.  C.  Some  essentials  of  the  true  academic  spirit 

(Educ.  rev.,  Apr.  17:  317-33). 

Convocation  address.  University  of  Chicago,  October,  1898. 
Essentials  are :  reverence  for  past  and  future  ;  zeal  for  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  broad  sympathy ;  recognition  of  Christian  obli¬ 
gation. 
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15.  HAXXUM,  L.  AI.  The  culture  epoch  theory  in  educa¬ 
tion  (in  X.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  576-82). 
iC.  IXTERXATIOXAL  COXGRESS  OF  WOAIEX. 
Xotes  in  the  educational  section  (Educ.  times,  Aug.  52; 
328-29). 

Proceedings  not  yet  published. 

17.  KAXT,  IMAIANUEL.  On  education;  tr.  into  Eng.  by 
Annette  Churton.  146  p.  O.  Paul.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Fairly  good  translation,  the  first  into  English. 

18.  LUCKEY,  G.  \V.  A.  'I'he  development  of  moral  char¬ 
acter  (in  X.  E.  A.  PrcK.  \).  127-36). 

19.  MARK,  H.  T.  Education  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  (Educ. 
rev.  (Loud.).  Mar.-May.  i  :  184-87;  231-34;  300-07). 

20.  AIARTIX,  G.  II.  Unseen  force  in  character  making 

(in  X.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  276-85). 

21.  MA.SOX,  E.  O.  Modern  education  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  student  (Educ.,  Dec.  20:  231-36). 

22.  AIAYO,  A.  D.  The  new  education:  the  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  (Educ.,  May.  19:  546-55). 

23.  MONTAIGNE,  M.  E.  DE.  Education  of  children;  se¬ 
lected,  tr.,  and  annotated  by  L.  E.  Rector.  (191  p.  D. 
Appleton.  $1.00.  International  educ.  ser. ). 

24.  PAYNE,  E.  B.  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  on  education 

(Arena,  Aug.  22:257-62). 

25.  REIN,  WILHELM.  Education  and  culture  (Forum, 
Feb.  26:  693-702). 

26.  ROOPER,  T.  G.  School  and  home  life:  essays  and  lec¬ 
tures.  484  p.  O.  Brown.  3s.  net. 

27.  SCHAEFFER,  N.  C.  The  school  in  its  relation  to  the 
higher  life  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  225-29). 

28.  SULLY,  JAAIES.  Some  new  ethical  conceptions  in 
their  bearing  on  education  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.),  June, 
Oct.  T  :  367-75:  633-41). 

29.  THWIXG.  C.  T.  Educational  problems  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  (Forum,  Nov.  28:  315-24). 

Problems  of  the  curriculum  ;  individual  culture  ;  vitality  in 
teachers  ;  integrity  of  the  college. 

30.  TOMPKINS,  ARNOLD.  Self-activity  in  education  (in 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  320-30). 
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31.  WARD,  A.  J.  The  new  education  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.), 
Fel).  1 :  1 12-19). 

32.  WELTON,  J.  Logical  bases  of  education.  288  p.  D. 
Macmillan.  $1.00  (Macmillan’s jnanuals  for  teachers). 

370.1  Psychology  and  education 

33.  DAVIES,  HENRY.  Teacher’s  attitude  towards  psy¬ 
chology  (Educ.,  Apr.  19:  476-85). 

34.  HEWETT,  E.  C.  Psychology  for  the  teacher  (in  N.  E. 
A.  Proc.  p.  428-39). 

35.  HUGHES,  M.  V.  Psychology  in  training  colleges 

(Educ.  times.  Sept.  52;  373-74). 

36.  JAMES,  WILLIAM.  Talks  to  teachers  on  psychology. 
301  p.  O.  Holt,  $1.50. 

Demonstrates  concretely  and  simply  how  psychology  can  be 
made  practically  useful  to  the  teacher. 

37.  JASTROW,  JOSEPII.  Practical  aspects  of  psychology 

(Educ.  rev.,  Feh.  17:  135-53). 

38.  JUDD,  C.  H.  Psychology  and  the  individual  teacher 

(Jour,  of  ped.,  May.  12:  136-48). 

Value  of  psychology  to  teachers. 

39.  MORGAN,  C.  L.  Psychology  for  teachers  (Educ.  rev. 

(Lond.),  June,  i :  360-66). 

40.  MUENSTERBERG,  HUGO.  Psychology  and  educa¬ 
tion  (in  his  Psychology  and  life.  Houghton.  $2.00. 
p.  100-44). 

370.3  Encyclopedias 

41.  NEW  popular  educator,  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  advanced  education.  8v.  O.  Cassell.  3s. 
6d.  each. 

New  issue  revised  and  brought  down  to  date. 

370.5  Periodicals 

42.  BARDEEN,  C.  W.  Educational  journalism  (Educ.  rev., 
Oct.  18:  281-84). 

43.  EDUCATION.^L  journalism  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  196- 
212). 

Papers  bv  John  Macdonald,  G.  P.  Brown,  W.  G.  Bruce,  and 
O.  11.  Lang. 
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370.6  Associations 

44.  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  PREPARA¬ 
TORY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  STATES 
AN13  MARYLAND.  Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual 
convention,  204  p.  O.  U.  S.  N.  Y.,  Albany.  25  (Re¬ 
gents’  bulletin  47). 

45.  MICHIGAN  SCHOOLMASTERS’  CLUB.  Proceed¬ 
ings  at  the  31st  meeting.  18  p.  O.  Univ.  of  Mich.  Sup. 
to  News  letter. 

46.  - Proceedings  at  the  32d  meeting.  23  p.  O.  Univ. 

of  Mich.  Sup.  to  News  letter. 

As  the  pajiers  are  brief,  no  analysis  of  these  two  reports  has 
been  made. 

47.  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  38th  annual 
meeting,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  1 1-14,  1899.  1258  p.  O. 

N.  E.  A.  $2.00 

Analyzed. 

48.  NATIONAL  HERBART  SOCIETY.  Fifth  year-book. 
Ii2p.  Univ.  of  Chic. 

49.  - Sup.  to  the  Fourth  year-book.  p.  121-73.  Univ. 

of  Chic. 

50.  N.  Y.  (STATE)— UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION. 
Thirty-seventh  university  convocation.  431  p.  O.  U.  S. 
N.  Y.,  Albany.  .25  (Regents’  bulletin  48). 

51.  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES 
AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  Proceedings  of  the 
4th  annual  meeting.  127  p.O.  N.  C.  A.  Terre  Haute. 
Ind. 

370.7  Study  and  Teaching 
.See  also  371.12 

52.  BROWN,  E.  E.  The  study  of  education  in  the  university 

(in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  828-34). 

Also  in  California  univ.  chronicle,  Oct.  2,  296-305. 

53.  DE  GARMO,  CHARLES.  Scientific  versus  poetic  study 
of  education  fEduc.  rev..  Mar.  17:  209-26). 

54.  HANUS,  P.  H.  The  study  of  education  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  fin  his  Educational  aims.  Macmillan.  $1.00. 
p.  167-91). 
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55.  INTERNATIONAL  studies  of  education  and  the  Paris 
exposition  (Educ.,  Sept.  20:  56-59). 

56.  SUTTON,  W.  S.  Study  of  education  at  Te.xas  Univer¬ 
sity  (Educ.  rev.,  Jan.  17:  80-85). 

370.9  History,  General 

57.  BUTLER,  N.  M.  The  educational  progress  of  the  year 

(Outlook,  Aug.  5.  62:  755-66). 

Reviews  the  notable  educational  literature  and  events  in 
America,  England,  Germany,  and  France.  Emphasizes  the 
American  awakening  in  city  school  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Also  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  439-51,  and  in  Educ,  rev..  Sept. 
18:  167-84. 

58.  HALL,  G.  S.  Line  of  educational  advance  (Outlook, 

Aug.  5.  62:  768-70). 

School  hygiene;  nature  study;  methods  in  language  teach¬ 
ing;  educational  importance  of  adolescence;  training  of 
teachers  and  less  memory  training;  information  studies. 

59.  JEBB,  R.  C.  Humanism  in  education.  43  p.  O.  Mac¬ 
millan.  .80  (Romanes  lecture,  1899). 

For  review  see  Nation,  Aug.  24. 

60.  MAGEVNEY,  EUGENE.  Christian  education  in  the 
dark  ages.  Cathedral  lib.  assoc.,  N.  Y. 

ftr.  -  The  Jesuits  as  educators.  64  p.  D.  Cathedral 

lib.  N.  Y.  .10. 

Brief  and  dispassionate  account  of  history  and  character  of  the 
Jesuit  system. 

62.  ROBINSON,  C.  M.  Educational  progress  in  city  life. 
(Atlantic.  May.  83:654-64). 

63.  SEELEY,  LEVI.  History  of  education.  343  p.  D. 
Amer.  hk.  co.  $1.25. 

Not  the  book  for  which  we  are  all  waiting.  Only  another 
history  modeled  on  Williams  and  Painter,  made  up  largely 
of  compilations,  often  inaccurate,  and  admittedly  written  to 
be  “  crammed  ”  for  teacher’s  certificates. 

370.92  Biography 

64.  Comcnius,  John  Amos.  HANUS,  P.  H.  The  perma¬ 
nent  influence  of  Comenius  (in  his  Educational  aims. 
Macmillan.  $1.00.  p.  195-21 1). 

Traces  to  Comenius  the  impetus  toward  the  curriculum  and 
methods  of  modern  elementary  schools. 
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65.  Dnry,  John.  WATSON,  FOSTER.  John  Dury 

(Ediic.  rev.  (Lond.),  Dec.  i  :  769-76). 

66.  Eliot,  Charles  William.  HYDE,  \V.  D.  President 

I'diot  as  an  educational  reformer  (Atlantic,  Mar.  83; 
34^-57)- 

I’resident  Eliot’s  book  on  educational  reform  is  tlie  text  for  a 
warm  eulojjy  of  the  man,  his  work,  and  liis  influence  (jii 
American  education. 

67.  Jozeett,  Henjamin.  JOWE  I  T,  BENJAMIN.  Letters; 
ed.  hy  Evelyn  Abbott  and  Lewis  Campbell.  266  ]>.  O. 
Murray.  i6s. 

Divided  into  sections,  one  of  wliich  is  on  education.  “  Notes 
and  Sayinj;s"  also  toucli  on  educ;ition. 

68.  Quick,  Robert  Hebert.  (JUICK,  1^.  II.  Life  and  re¬ 
mains:  ed.  by  I'.  Storr.  544  ]>.  1).  Macmillan.  $r.50. 

“  This  book  will  have  to  be  read  bv  all  teachers.”  /\thena;um, 
July  8. 

69.  -  RUSSELL.  JOHN.  R.  11.  Quick  (Educ.  rev. 

(Loud.),  Dec.  I  :  785-92). 

70  Shaze,  James.  W.XLL.ACE,  ROI’IH'IT.  A  country 
.scboolmaster.  392]).!).  Oliver,  Edin. 

liiography  of  ;i  Scotch  teacher  who  died  recently.  “  An  ill- 
advised  ])ublication.”  Atlienaaim,  July  29. 

71.  Thring,  Edzvard.  KEb'P,  R.  P.  b'dward  Tbrin^. 
(luluc.  rev.,  May.  17:  456-64). 

Review  of  f’arkin — Edward  Thring. 


370.943  Germany 
See  also  379.43 

72.  NOHLE,  IC  History  of  the  Herman  .school  system  (in 
U.  S. — balneation,  Comnrr.  of,  Report,  1897-98.  i  :  3- 
82). 

Concise  account  of  pid)lic  and  private  education  from  e.arliest 
records  to  the  |)resent  day.  Tr.  fr.  Rein’s  Ilandbuch  tier 
pada^of^ik. 


370.944  J-rance 

73.  CADET,  FELIX.  Port  Ro^al  education;  a  sketch  of  its 
history,  with  extracts  from  leading-  authors.  406  p.  I). 
P>ardeen,  Syracuse.  $1.50. 
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370.951  China 

74.  DRESSL.AR,  F.  li.  Chinese  pedagogics  in  practice 

(Educ.,  Nov.  20;  136-42). 

370.954  India 

75.  ClIAMHI’d'iLAlN,  W.  1.  Education  in  India.  107  p. 

O.  Macmillan.  .75  (Col.  univ.  cont.  to  pliilos., 

])sycliol..  and  educ.  v.  7.  no.  3). 

76.  DE  RII’^MER,  \V.  E.  h'ducation  in  India  (in  U.  S. — 
Education,  CommV.  of.  Report.  uS(;7-9<S.  i :  339-54). 

1  listoi'ical  sketcli. 


370.964  Africa 

77.  MEAKIX,  BUDCET'r.  Moorish  schools  and  colleges 

(Educ.  rev.  (Lond.),  June,  i  :  353-59). 

370.97  America 
See  also  379.73 

78.  BROWN,  E.  1C  Secondary  education  in  the  U.  S. 

(School  rev.,  Jan. -May.  7:  36-41:  103-12;  286-94). 
Pejrun  ill  1897". 

79.  CANADA— EDUCATION.  MINISTER  OF.  Docu¬ 
mentary  history  of  education  in  Ujiper  Canada  1791-1876. 
316  p.  O.  Toronto. 

'I'his  is  V.  6,  in  series.  Covers  year  1846,  dealinfj  cliielly  witli 
the  layinjf  foundations  for  Canada’s  public  school  and  uni¬ 
versity  systems. 

80.  CLEWS.  TC  W.  Educational  legislation  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  colonial  governments.  524  ]>.  O.  Macmil¬ 
lan.  .S2.00  (Col.  univ.  cont.  to  ])hilos.,  ]isychol..  and 
educ.  V.  6). 

extensive  an<l  detailed.  Fully  indexed.  Authorities  fjiven  in 
notes. 

81.  GERM.ANN,  C.  B.  National  legislation  concerning  edu¬ 

cation:  its  inllnence  and  effect  in  the  pnhlic  land  states 
cast  of  the  Mississippi  River  admitted  prior  to  1820.  148 

p.  D.  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University  thesis. 
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•Sj.  HINSDALE,  B.  A.  Notes  on  the  history  of  foreign  in¬ 
fluence  upon  education  in  the  U.  S.  (in  U.  S. — Education, 
Comm’r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  i:  591-629). 

Treats  of  English,  Erencli,  and  German  influence. 

83.  HOWERTH,  I.  W.  Development  of  the  social  aim  in 
education  (Jour,  of  ped.,  Dec.  12;  230-42). 

Development  of  religious  and  political  aims  in  this  couniix. 

84.  - Social  end  of  education  (in  National  Herbart  sue. 

Fifth  year-book,  p.  69-108). 

85.  MAYES,  EDWARD.  History  of  education  in  Miss 
issippi.  290  p.  ().  U.  S.  g’ov.  (U.  S. — Education.  Bti 
reau  of,  Circular  of  information  2,  1899). 

86.  MURR.W,  DAVID.  History  of  education  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  344  p.  O.  Lb  S.  gov.  (U.  S. — Education,  Bureau 
of.  Circular  of  information  i,  1899). 

87.  ROBINSON,  C.  M.  Educational  progress  (Atlantic, 
May.  83:654-64). 

88.  SPENCER,  E.  C.  Education  of  the  Pueblo  child.  97  ]). 
O.  Macmillan.  .75  (Col.  univ.  cont.  to  philos., 
psychol.,  and  educ.  v.  7,  no.  i). 

89.  REPORT  on  education  in  Alaska  (in  U.  S. — Education, 

Comm’r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  2:  1753-96). 

Includes  long  report  on  the  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer 
into  Alaska. 

370.972  American  Colonies 

90.  BL.VCKMAN,  W.  F.  Education  (in  his  Making  of  Ha¬ 
waii.  Macmillan.  $2.00.  j).  165-80). 

“  .Many  words  of  wisdom  are  in  these  last  two  hundred  pages.” 
Educ.,  Oct. 

91.  GARDNER,  A.  P.  Porto  Rico  school  system.  (Forum, 
Feb.  26:711-17). 

92.  HARRIS,  W.  .T.  An  educational  policy  for  our  new 
])ossessions  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  69-79). 

Also  in  Educ.  rev..  Sept. 

93.  r*ACK.\RD,  R.  L.  Erlucation  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
(in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r.  of,  Report,  1897-98.  i : 
909-67). 

More  satisfactorv  on  historical  side  than  when  it  tries  to 
describe  present  conditions.  List  of  sources. 
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.)4.  -  Education  in  the  Philippines  (in  U.  S. — Educa¬ 

tion,  Coinm’r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  i  :  968-83). 

List  of  sources,  eleven  titles. 

95.  PORTER,  R.  1’.  Education  and  religion  (in  his  Indus¬ 
trial  Cuba.  Pntnain.  $3.50.  p.  376-89). 

96.  TOWNSEND,  H.  S.  Educational  problem  in  Plawaii 

(in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  79-85). 

371.  TEACHERS,  .METHODS,  DISCIPI.INE 

371. 1  Teachers 

97.  BRERETON,  CLOUDESLEY.  How  I  learnt  to  teach 

(Ednc.  rev.  (Liuid.).  Nov.-Dee.  i:  718-28,  793-800). 
Concluded  in  Jan.,  1900. 

98.  EDSON,  A.  W.  Professional  improvement  (Ednc.,  Nov. 
20:  129-36). 

99.  GROSZMANN,  M.  P.  E.  The  teacher  and  his  duties 

(Forum,  Sept.  28:  66-73). 

Emphasizes  the  dignity  of  the  new  "  profession.” 

100.  HARVEY,  L.  D.  Some  fundamentals  in  teaching  (in 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  93-99). 

101.  RULING,  R.  G.  Sympathy  in  the  schoolroom  (Ednc., 
Sept.  2o:it-i8). 

102.  PHILLIPS,  D.  E.  The  teaching  instinct  (Ped.  sem., 
Mar.  6:  188-245). 

103.  PUSEY,  E.  B.  Collegiate  and  professional  teaching 
and  discipline.  O.  Parker.  5s. 

104.  QUALIFICATIONS  of  high-school  teachers  (in  N.  Y. 
(state) — University  convocation,  p.  231-68). 

Discussion. 

105.  RUSSELL.  JOHN.  Idealism  in  education  (Ednc.  rev. 
(Lond.).  1:502-12). 

106.  SCOTT.  W.  The  teacher  (Ednc.,  Sept.  20:  28-34). 

107.  SOLD.\N,  F.  L.  Efficient  and  inefficient  teachers  (in 
N.  E.  .\.  Proc.  p.  298-307). 

Question  of  qualifications. 

108.  SOULSBY,  L.  H.  M.  Two  aspects  of  education.  47 
p.  O.  Longmans.  4d. 

“Every  word  worth  reading.”  Educ.  rev.  (Lond.),  Oct. 
Addressed  to  teachers. 
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109.  SPENCER,  FREDERIC,  ed.  Chapters  on  the  aim 
and  practice  of  teaching.  292  p.  O.  Camb.  univ.  6s. 

“.Most  suggestive  and  stimulating.”  Educ.  rev.  (Lond.). 
Jan. 

no.  TETLOW,  JOHN,  d'he  high-school  principal,  his 
rights,  duties,  and  opportunities  (Educ.  rev..  Mar.  17: 
227-36). 

Read  at  Mass.  High-school  masters’  club,  Dec.  10,  1898. 

111.  WELLDON,  J.  E.  C.  Schoolmasters  (in  Pitcairn,  E. 
H.  ed.  Unwritten  laws  and  ideals  of  active  careers. 
Smith  Elder.  7s.  6d.). 

“Very  suggestive  and  helpful.”  Educ.  times,  Jan.,  1900. 

1 12.  WOLFE,  H.  K.  Some  questions  in  professional  ethics 
(Educ.,  Apr.  19:  455-68). 

371.12  Training 

See  also  370.7 

1 13.  BUTLER,  N.  M.  The  beginnings  of  Teachers  col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  university  (Columbia  univ.  quar..  Sept. 

1 :  342-46). 

1 14.  CATES,  E.  E.  The  trained  teacher  (School  rev.,  Jan. 
7:  24-28). 

1 15.  CHRISMAN,  O.  Courses  of  study  for  normal  schools 
(Arena,  July.  22:  56-60). 

1 16.  CUNNINGHAM,  WILLIAM.  Training  teachers  at- 
Cambridge  university  (Educ.  rev..  May.  17:  451-55). 

Read  at  Harvard  teachers’  assoc.,  Mar.  4. 

1 1 7.  D’OOGE,  B.  L.  Michigan  state  normal  college  (Educ. 
rev.,  Nov.  18:  387-97). 

1 18.  HALL,  J.  W.  Relative  importance  of  practice  teaching 
in  the  normal  school  (Educ.  rev.,  Oct.  18:  292-97). 

1 19.  HARRIS,  W.  T.  The  future  of  the  normal  school  (in 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  395-405). 

Also  in  Efluc.  rev.,  Jan. 

120.  LANDON,  JOSEPH.  Manual  of  the  art  of  question¬ 
ing  for  training  classes.  92  p.  S.  Bardeen,  Syracuse. 
.50. 

121.  N.  E.  A.— COMMITTEE  ON  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 
Report  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  835-903). 

Includes  notable  chapter  on  training  schools. 
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\22.  RUSSELL,  J.  E.  Function  of  the  university  in  the 
training  of  teachers  (Columbia  univ.  quar.,  Sept,  i: 

323-42). 

Teachers  collefje  (Columbia)  taken  as  text. 

123.  - Training  of  teachers  for  .secondary  schools 

(Educ.  rev.,  Apr.  17:  364-79). 

Also  ill  N.  E.  A.  I’roc.  p.  285-98. 

371.13  Examination  of  Teachers,  Certificates 

124.  CERTIFICATION  of  college  and  university  graduates 
as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  (School  rev.,  June.  7; 
331-70- 

Report  by  H.  A.  Hinsdale,  C.  De  (iarmo,  and  E.'E.  Brown,  an 
informal  committee  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

125.  COWDRICK,  E.  L.  Licensing  of  teachers  (Educ.,  Jan. 
19:  299-303). 

126.  LEGAL  provisions  of  the  various  states  relating  to 

teachers’  examinations  and  certificates  (in  U.  S. — Educa¬ 
tion,  Comm’r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  2:  1659-92). 

Review  of  the  movements  which  have  resulted  in  the  present 
systems. 


371.14  Tenure,  Appointment 

127.  ROSLING,  E.  E.  Employment  and  dismissal  of 
teachers  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1118-25). 

371.16  Salary 

128.  CARELL,  MRS.  W.  D.  Is  the  teacher  a  proletarian? 
(Educ.,  Sept.  20:35-39). 

129.  CLARK,  J.  B.  Salaries  of  teachers  (Columbia  univ, 
quar..  Mar.  t:  iiT-22). 

Common  sense  discussion  of  why  teachers  are  not  paid  more. 
Concludes  :  first,  because  teaching  is  an  attractive  profes¬ 
sion  ;  second,  because  candidates  are  ill  prepared. 

130.  COMPARATIVE  salary  schedules  (Chicago — Educ. 
com.  Re])ort.  p.  187-91). 

Clives  salaries  in  m.iny  American  cities. 

13 1.  DYKE,  C.  B.  Economic  aspect  of  teachers’  salaries. 
84  p.  O.  Macmillan.  $1.00  (Col.  univ.  cont.  to  philos., 
psychol.,  and  educ.,  v.  7,  no.  2). 
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371.2  School  Organization:  the  Superintendent 

132.  CARROLL.  C.  F.  Too  many  pupils  in  the  high  school? 
(Kcluc.,  Feb.  19:325-30). 

Answering  Mayor  (Quincy’s  suggestion  to  “  eliminate  the  slow 
])upil.”  Replied  to  in  turn  by  \V.  K.  Bradbury,  in  Educ., 

Apr. 

133.  FITZPATRICK,  F.  A.  Minor  problems  of  the  school  ji 
superintendent  (Educ.  rev.,  Oct.  18:  234-51). 

Appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers ;  changes  in  text¬ 
books  ;  board  meetings ;  criticism  of  teachers. 

134.  GOVE,  AARON.  Rise  of  the  superintendent  (Educ., 
May.  19:  519-22). 

135.  GREENWOOD,  J.  M.  How  to  judge  a  school  (Educ. 
rev.,  Apr.  17:334-45). 

How  to  judge  by  visiting. 

136.  -  The  superintendent  and  the  board  of  education 

(Educ.  rev.,  Nov.  18:  363-77). 

For  the  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

137.  HARRIS,  W.  T.  How  to  make  good  teachers  out  of 
poor  ones  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  310-14). 

What  the  superintendent  can  do. 

138.  JOHNSON,  N.  C.  Habits  of  work  and  methods  of  ji' 

study  of  high  school  pupils  in  Indiana  (School  rev..  May.  I 

7:257-77). 

139.  SABIN,  HENRY.  The  superintendent:  a  dictator  or  I 
leader,  which?  (Educ.,  Sept.  20:  1-4). 

140.  SCUDDER,  M.  T.  A  study  of  high  school  pupils  I 

(School  rev.,  Apr.  7:  197-2 14).  | 

141.  WHITE,  E.  E.  Authority  of  the  school  superintendent  | 

(in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  314-20).  i 

142.  WINSHIP,  A.  E.  What  the  superintendent  is  not  (in 

N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  307-09).  I 

371.25  Classes,  Grades  j 

143.  BARNARD,  F.  J.  Let  itupils  be  so  classified  as  to  al-  ij 

low  unrestricted  progress  or  unlimited  time,  according  to  ■ 

ability  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  163-70).  , 

Practical  results  of  eight  years’  work  in  .Seattle.  j 

144.  RIGLER,  FRANK.  The  average  scholarship  of  the  ■ 
average  pupil  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  86-90). 
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371.27  Examinations,  Promotions 

145.  BEALE,  DOROTHEA.  University  examinations  for 
girls  (Ecluc.  rev.  (Lond.),  Jan.  i :  26-32). 

146.  PAULSEN,  FRIEDRICH.  Examinations  in  Ger¬ 

many  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r.  of.  Report,  1897- 
98.  1:237-45). 

Tr.  fr.  Neue  jahrbiiclier  fiir  kl.issisclies  alterthuin.  Historical 
sketch  of  scliool  aiul  state  examinations. 

147.  RICHMAN,  JULIA.  Successful  experiment  in  pro¬ 
moting  pupils  (Educ.  rev.,  June.  18:  23-29). 

371.3  Methods  of  Instruction 

For  metliods  in  special  subjects  see  375  and  subdivisions 

148.  AITKEN,  EDITH.  Method  of  discovery  (Educ.  rev. 
(Lond.)  1:653-59). 

149.  BOYER,  C.  C.  Principles  and  methods  of  teaching. 
393  p.  O.  Lippincott.  $1.50. 

Contents  :  Psychology  ;  Principles  ;  Methods.  Author  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  pedagogy,  State  normal  school,  Kutztown,  Penn. 

150.  POWELL,  E.  P.  Is  he  educated?  (Educ.,  Jan.  19: 
294-98). 

15 1.  ROARK,  R.  N.  Method  in  education  for  teachers.  348 
p.  D.  Amer.  hk.  co.  $1.00. 

Develops  in  detail  the  application  of  psychology  to  teaching. 
Some  good  things,  but  far  from  a  first-class  or  notable  book. 

152.  SCOTT,  H.  M.,  and  BUCK,  GERTRUDE.  Organic 
education.  344  p.  D.  Heath.  $1.25. 

Manual  for  teachers  in  primary  and  grammar  grades. 

153.  SERGEANT,  LEWIS.  Memory  as  an  element  of 
character  (Educ.  rev.  (Loud.),  i :  647-52). 

154.  SUTHERLAND.  A.  The  fear  of  over  education  (Nine¬ 
teenth  cent.,  Oct.  46:  550-55). 

A  plea  for  broad,  humane  education,  as  against  superficial 
rote  learning. 

371.42  Manual  Training 

See  also  375.6 

155.  BARROWS,  J.  H.  Toledo  manual  training  school 
(Rev.  of  rev.,  Nov.  20:  579-87). 
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156.  MANUAL  and  industrial  training  (in  U.  S. — Educa¬ 
tion,  Comm’r.  of,  Report,  1897-98.  2:  2419-40). 

157.  KEICHEL,  H.  R.  Place  of  manual  training  in  second¬ 
ary  education  (Educ.  rev.  (Loud.),  Apr.  i  :  235-47). 

158.  TADU,  J.  L.  New  methods  in  education.  432  p.  O. 
Judd.  $3.00. 

Largely  on  manual  training.  See  review  by  Helen  Campbell, 
Arena,  Sept. 

See  also  the  Manual  training  magazine  just  started  by  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Also  N.  E.  A.  I’roc.  p.  904-31, 
where  will  be  found  the  papers  read  in  the  Manual 
training  rlepartment. 

371.15  Government,  Diseipline,  Punishment 

159.  BOUTELLE,  C.  M.  Punishments  and  rewards  for 
children  (Kind,  mag.,  Oct.  12:  94-103). 

160.  BRADLEY,  J.  E.  Training  of  the  will  (Educ.,  Oct. 
20:  65-7C). 

161.  BULKLEY,  J.  E.  Social  ethics  in  the  schools  (Forum, 
Feb.  26:615-20). 

162.  HOPKINS,  T.  M.  Corporal  punishment  in  schools 
(Westm.  rev.,  Oct.  152:  460-63). 

163.  MILNER,  FLORENCE.  School  management  from 
the  side  of  social  life  (School  rev.,  Apr.  7:  215-24). 

164.  SEARS,  C.  II.  Home  and  school  punishments  (Ped. 
sem..  Mar.  6:  159-87). 

The  most  important  contribution  of  the  year  on  this  subject. 

165.  TARBELL,  H.  S.  Special  disciplinary  schools  of 
Providence,  R.  1.  (in  N.  Y.  (state) — University  convoca¬ 
tion,  p.  354-58)- 

371.6  School  Furniture  and  Apparatus 

166.  BLODGETT,  J.  H.  Digest  of  laws  relating  to  text¬ 
books.  their  selection  and  supply  (in  U.  S. — Education. 
Comm’r.  of.  Rejtort,  1807-98.  i ;  893-908). 

167.  BRIGGS.  W.  R.  Mf)dern  American  school  buildings. 
41 1  p.  O.  Wiley.  $4.00. 


168.  MOSHER.  E.  M.  Hygienic  desks  for  school  children 
(Educ.  rev..  June.  18:  9-14). 
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371.64  School  Libraries:  Public  Libraries  and  Schools 

169.  BALLINGER,  JOHN.  The  public  libraries  and  the 
schools.  19  p.  O.  Sotheran.  is.  6d.  net. 

“  Interesting  statement  of  the  various  tentative  efforts  toward 
library  work  with  the  schools  made  by  English  libraries.” 
Library  journal,  Apr. 

170.  BATES,  W.  H.  The  library  as  an  aid  to  school  work 
(School  rev..  Mar.  7:  179-85). 

171.  BAYLISS,  ALFRED.  Function  of  school  superin¬ 
tendents  in  procuring  libraries  for,  and  their  proper  use  in, 
the  public  schools  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1136-42). 

172.  JONES,  M.  L.  School  reading  thru  the  public  library, 
(in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1143-48). 

173.  N.  E.  A.— COMMITTEE  ON  RELATIONS  OF 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  Re¬ 
port  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  452-529). 

Far  and  away  the  most  practical  body  of  gospel  yet  put  in 
print  on  this  topic.  Report  is  issued  separate  for  .15. 

174.  THE  PUBLIC  school  and  the  public  library  (in  U.  S. — 
Education,  Comm'r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  i:  673-92). 

Symposium  by  library  workers. 

175.  WELTON,  JAMES.  Plea  for  school  libraries  (Educ. 
rev.  (Lond.),  Apr.  i :  248-52). 

176.  WILLIAMS,  SHERMAN.  Relation  of  public  libraries 
to  public  schools  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  270-76). 

177.  YOUNG,  C.  C.  Use  of  the  library  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p. 

1150-55)- 


371.7  School  Hygiene 

178.  ARNOLD.  M.  L.  H.  Bacteriological  study  of  school 
utensils  (Ped.  sem.,  .Sept.  6:  382-85). 

T79.  BURGERSTEIN,  LEO.  Means  for  spreading  hygienic 
knowledge  among  the  people  (in  U.  S. — Education, 
Comm’r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  i :  257-68). 

180.  DEARNESS.  J.  Ventilation  of  country  schoolhouses 
(Canada  educ.  monthly,  Apr.). 

i8t.  FITZ,  G.  W.  The  hygiene  of  instruction  in  elementary 
schools  (Jour,  of  ped..  Jan.  T2:  66-73). 
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182.  HARRIS,  W'.  T.,  chairman.  Preliminary  report  of  the 
Committee  on  school  hyjjiene  to  the  Department  of  super¬ 
intendence,  N.  K.  .A.  (Kduc.  rev.,  June.  18:  1-8). 

Seatinjf,  heatinjj,  lifjlit,  and  ventilation.  Also  in  N.  E.  A. 
I’roc.  p.  406- 1 1. 

183.  JOHNSON,  \V.  Ij.  Defective  vision  of  school  children 
(Educ.  rev.,  June.  18:  15-22). 

184.  KOTKLMANN,  LUDU  IC.  School  hygiene;  tr.  by 
Bergstrom  and  Conradi.  352  j).  O.  Bardeen,  Syracuse. 
$1.50. 

Best  work  in  Enjjlish  for  the  non-specialist  teacher.  By  an 
authority.  Extensive  bibliography  and  full  index.  For 
review  see  I^duc.  rev.,  Jan.,  1900. 

185.  MEDICAL  inspection  of  schools  (in  U.  S. — Education, 

Comm’r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  2:  1489-1512). 

Describes  the  work  of  medical  inspectors  of  schools,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  Boston. 

186.  MONROE,  VV.  S.  Eatigue  among  school  children  (in 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.  j).  90-93). 

187.  O’SHEA,  M.  V.  Conservation  of  mental  energy  (Jour, 
of  ped.,  Dec.  12:  195-230). 

Sound,  practical  study  of  the  importance  to  health  and  mental 
results  in  student  of  every  possible  prevention  of  dissipating 
nervous  force.  Based  on  a  questionnaire  among  350  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

188.  -  The  hygiene  of  school  work  (Kind,  rev..  May. 

9:  535-40). 


37^-73  Physical  Traininf^:  Athletics 

189.  BOWh'N,  W.  P.  Teacher’s  course  in  ])hysical  training. 
183  ]).  D.  Wahr,  Ann  .Arbor.  $1.00. 

Author  is  director  of  physical  training  at  Michigan  state  nor¬ 
mal,  and  this  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  many  years’  work. 

190.  DARLINC,  E.  A.  Effects  of  training  (Harvard  grad, 
mag.,  Se])t.  8:21-26). 

Summary  of  full  report  printed  in  Boston  medical  and  surgical 
journal,  Aug.  31. 

191.  ELIOT,  C.  VV.  .Athletics  at  Harvard  (in  Harvard  uni¬ 
versity — TVesitlent’s  Repf)rt,  1897-98.  ]).  13-18). 
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192.  HARTWELL,  E.  M.  On  physical  training  (in  U.  S. — 
Education,  Comm’r.  of,  Rei)ort,  1897-98.  i :  487-589). 

Kx|)lains  physiological  theory  of  physical  training  anti  sketches 
the  history  of  the  five  typical  forms :  Grecian,  Mediceval, 
British,  German,  Swedish. 

193.  JOCELYN,  L.  P.  High  school  management  with  re¬ 
spect  to  physical  exercise  (School  rev.,  Apr.  7 :  225-27). 

194.  LOCH,  C.  S.  Good  citizenship  and  athletics  (Inter, 
jour,  of  ethics,  July.  9:  434-52). 

I’lea  for  rational  athletics  at  secondary  schools  as  a  means  of 
averting  the  degeneration  of  city  popidations. 

195.  MOSSO,  A.  Athletic  gymnastics  (in  U.  S. — Education, 

Comm’r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  2:  1715-20). 

196.  PHYSICAL  education  in  schools  (Blackwood’s,  Mar. 

•65:  573-80). 

197.  SCOTT.  W.  Physical  training  in  New  England 
schools.  15  p.  O.  People  pub.  co.,  Camh. 

Author  is  secretary  of  the  New  England  education  league. 

198.  SHIPHAN,  F.  P.  B.  Corporate  life  and  games  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  (Educ.  times.  Jan.  52:  28-35). 

199.  TABOR,  F.  H.  Directed  sport  as  a  factor  in  education 
(Forum,  May.  27;  320-24). 


371.81  Student  Honor 

200.  MACKENZIE,  J.  C.  Honor  in  student  life  (School 
rev.,  Feb.  7;  69-78). 


371.9  Education  of  Defectives,  etc. 

20T.  BINCiH.AM.  K.  T.  -Ml  along  the  line  (in  N.  E.  A. 
Proc.  p.  1 165-71 ). 

202.  C.AMPBIHd.,  j\T.  R.  What  Europe  and  America  have 
done  and  arc  doing  for  mentally  deficient  children  (Kind, 
mag.,  .Apr. -May.  ii  :  531-36;  567-73). 

203.  PERRY,  C.  S.  Public  .schotding  of  deaf  children  (in  N. 
E.  .A.  Proc.  p.  T 157-62). 
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204.  WILKINSON,  WARRING.  In  what  respects  should 
the  education  of  the  blind  differ  from  the  education  of 
normal  pupils?  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1 171-77). 

See  also  Association  review,  Mt.  Airy,  Phila.,  begun  Oct., 
1899,  by  American  association  to  promote  the  teaching 
of  speech  to  the  deaf. 


371.94  Negro 

205.  CAPON  SPRINGS  CONFERENCE  FOR  EDUCA¬ 
TION  IN  THE  SOUTH.  Proceedings  of  the  second 
conference.  109  p.  O.  Conference,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

.See  account  in  Rev.  of  rev.,  Aug. 

206.  DU  BOIS,  W.  E.  B.  Education  and  illiteracy  (in  his 
The  Philadelphia  negro,  ch.  8). 

liook  is  no.  14,  of  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Publications 
in  political  economy.  Sold  by  Ginn.  $2. 

207.  STEINER,  B.  C.  A  pioneer  in  negro  education  (Ind., 

Aug.  24.  51:2287-90). 

372.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

All  material  on  child  study  has  been  omitted.  For  this  see 
yearly  bibliograi^hy  of  child  study  compiled  by  Mr.  L.  N. 
Wilson,  of  Clark  university. 

208.  DEWEY,  JOHN.  The  school  and  society.  125  p.  D. 
Univ.  of  Chic.  .75. 

Valuable  expert  contribution  to  present  educational  problems. 
Analysis  of  the  culture  reflex  from  manual  training,  and  a 
careful  treatment  of  waste  in  education  caused  by  separation 
of  the  life  in  and  out  of  school.  Fourth  essay  describes  the 
University  of  Chicago  elementary  school,  an  interesting 
experiment  in  education. 

209.  SHAW,  E.  R.  Three  studies  in  education:  the  spelling 
question;  composition  for  elementary  schools;  value  of 
the  motor  activities  in  education.  31  p.  D.  Kellogg. 
.25. 


372.2  Kindergarten 


210.  BAILEY,  T.  P.  Character  study  in  the  kindergarten 
fin  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  541-47). 
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21 1.  BLOW,  S.  E.  Letters  to  a  mother  on  the  philosophy  of 
Froebel.  31 1  p.  D.  Appleton.  $1.50. 

Key-note — the  mother,  not  less  than  tlie  child,  is  the  object  of 
the  care  and  attention  of  the  kindergarten. 

212.  BRACKETT,  M.  M.  New  York’s  summer  play¬ 
grounds  (Kind,  mag.,  June,  ii :  621-29). 

213.  BROOKS,  A.  M.  Use  of  outside  material  (Kind,  mag.. 
Sept.  12:46-48). 

214.  BURK,  F.  L.  The  kindergarten  child  physically  (in  N. 
E.  A.  Proc.  p.  570-74). 

215.  BURK,  F.  L.,  and  MRS.  C.  F.  A  study  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten.  123  p.  O.  Whitaker.  .50. 

The  most  considerable  contribution  of  the  year  to  this  subject. 
Treats  many  topics  briefly  and  suggestively. 

216.  BUTLER,  N.  M.  Some  criticisms  of  the  kindergarten 
(Educ.  rev.,  Oct.  18:  285-91). 

Substance  of  address  before  kindergarten  department  of 
N.  E.  A.  Also  in  N.  E.  A.  I’roc.  p.  536-41. 

217.  CAMERON,  MARGARET.  Games,  songs,  and  reci¬ 
tations  for  the  kindergarten.  32  p.  O.  Simpkin.  2S. 
(Waddington  &  Jackman’s  sen). 

218.  CARROLL,  C.  F.  Place  of  the  kindergarten  in  the 
common  school  system  (Jour,  of  ped..  May.  12:  126- 

36) . 

219.  CARTER,  M.  H.  The  kindergarten  child — after  the 
kindergarten  (Atlantic,  Mar.  83:358-66). 

Keen,  clever  criticism  of  kindergartens  and  kindergarten 
teachers  as  they  sometimes  are.  Answered  by  S.  T.  Dutton 
in  Kind,  mag.,  Apr.  See  also  Pop.  sci.  monthly.  May. 

220.  CHICAGO  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE.  Ac¬ 
count  of  meeting  in  April,  1899  (Kind,  mag.,  May-June. 
II :  592-609;  636-42). 

Addresses  by  G.  S.  Hall,  W.  T.  Harris,  John  Dewey,  Hugo 
Miinsterberg.  Also  report  in  Kind,  rev..  May. 

221.  COFFIN,  RACHEL.  Kindergarten  work  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  (Kind,  mag..  May.  ii :  553-60). 

222.  COLBURN,  M.  B.  Kindergarten  work  in  the  ethical 
culture  schools,  N.  Y.  city  (Kind,  mag..  Mar.  ii :  433- 

37) - 
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223.  DURHAM,  MRS.  C.  M.  Free  and  public  kindergartens 
in  Philadelphia.  40  p.  O.  Phil. 

I  Mrs.  Durham  was  in  cliarge  of  the  Philadelphia  kinder¬ 

gartens,  1884-97. 

224.  THE  FIRST  summer  school  for  parents,  held  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  1899  (Kind,  mag..  Sept.  12:  1-8). 

225.  FIVE  great  educational  summer  gatherings  ( Kind,  mag., 
Sept.  12:9-23). 

Brief  accounts  of  International  council  of  women;  New  York 
state  teachers’  association;  Illinois  cliild  study  congress; 
New  York  state  society  for  child  study ;  Clark  university 
summer  school. 

226.  FROEP.EE,  FRIEDRICH.  Education  hy  develop¬ 
ment;  the  second  part  of  the  Pedagogics  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten.  347  p.  D.  Appleton.  $1.50. 

227.  GRACE.'  SISTER.  The  guild  of  play.  London  (Kind, 
mag.,  Apr.  ii ;  483-89). 

228.  THE  GREAT  educational  meeting  on  the  Pacific  coast 
(Kind,  mag..  Sept.  12:  29-38). 

Account  of  kindergarten  matters  at  Los  Angeles  meeting  of 
the  N.  E.  A. 

229.  HAVEN,  C.  T.  Changes  in  Kindergarten  material 
(Kind,  rev..  Mar.- Apr.  9:  408-13;  468-70). 

230.  HAYES,  M.  E.  Kindergarten  teaching  at  Columbia 
university  (Kind,  mag.,  May.  ii;  574-82). 

231.  HEERWART,  ELEANORE.  Origin  of  Froebel’s 
mother  play  hook  (Kind,  rev.,  Feb.,  Mar.  9:  337-41: 
403-07). 

232.  HOFER,  M.  R.  Musical  opportunities  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  (Kind,  mag.,  Nov.  12:  148-56). 

233.  HUFFORD,  L.  G.  Free  kindergarten  work  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  fKind.  mag.,  Jan.  ii:  305-13). 

234.  INTERNATIONAL  KINDERG.ARTEN  UNION. 
Account  of  6th  annual  meeting  at  Cincinnati  (Kind.  mag.. 
Apr.  11:501-20). 

Also  in  Kind,  rev.,  Apr.  9:  501-32. 

235-  JAMES,  E.  J.  Public  kindergartens  (in  Chicago  edtic. 
com.  Report,  p.  192-204). 
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236.  THE  KlNDIH^CiARTl^N  in  America  (Kind,  mag., 
June.  11:643-45). 

Also  in  Outlook,  Apr.  29. 

237.  I.AWS,  ANNIIv  Cincinnati  kindergarten  association 
(Kind,  mag.,  Feb.  1 1  :  362-71). 

238.  MOORE,  H.  K.  Child’s  song  and  game  book.  90  p. 

S.  Sonnenschein.  3s.  6d.  net. 

239.  N.  Y.  KLYDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATION.  Ninth 
annual  report. 

Including  directory  of  N.  Y.  city  kindergartens  and  reports  of 
their  work. 

240.  O’NEIL,  E.  B.  Work  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny 
free  kindergarten  association  (Kind,  mag..  Mar.  ii: 
421-27). 

241.  POULSSON,  EMILIE.  From  play  to  earnest  (Kind, 
rev.,  June.  9:  607-16). 

242.  PUBLIC  and  private  kindergartens  (in  U.  S. — Educa¬ 
tion,  Comm’r.  of,  Rept^rt,  1897-98.  2:  2538-80). 

Statistical  report  of  annual  progress. 

243.  RIDER,  E.  C.  Kindergarten  work  in  schools  for  the 
deaf  (in  Assoc,  rev.,  Oct.  i :  35-41). 

244.  SCHAEFFER,  M.  1'.  A  cycle  of  work  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  primary  school,  v.  i,  O.  Palm,  Los  Angeles. 
.50. 

Suggestions  for  material  and  methods  drawn  from  practical 
work. 

245.  SMITH,  N.  A.  The  kindergarten  in  a  nutshell.  134  p. 

T.  Doubleday.  .50. 

246.  SPRINGFIELD  conference  on  phy.sical  training  (Kind, 
mag.  12:49-58). 

Account  of  kinderg.arten  topics  discussed  at  the  conference. 

247.  STOV.ALL,  A.  M.  Music  in  the  kindergarten  (in  N. 
1*:.  A.  Proc.  p.  55fKM)- 

248.  VAN  LIEW,  C.  C.  Mental  and  moral  development  of 
the  kindergarten  child  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  551-59). 

249.  - Some  problems  in  early  education  (Kind,  mag., 

Jan.  11:295-304). 
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250.  VAXDKW'ALKER,  N.  C.  Pedagogy  in  kindergarten 
training  (Kind,  rev.,  Feb.  9:  369-73). 

For  additional  kindergarten  material,  too  brief  and  unim¬ 
portant  to  be  given  here,  see  the  tiles  of  the  Kindergarten 
magazine  and  the  Kindergarten  review. 


372.5  Methods  in  Special  Branches 
See  375.  All  material  on  this  subject  has  been  put  together 
under  that  number. 


373.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OTHER  THAN  PUBLIC 

251.  BEVAX.  J.  O.  The  Board  of  education  act  and  its 
bearing  on  private  schools  (Educ.  times,  Dec.  52:  504- 
06). 

252.  CASSIDY,  M.  A.  Home  and  school  (Educ.,  May.  19; 

535-43)- 

253.  DE  MORGAN,  M.  A.  Public  schools  of  England 
(Chautauquan,  Feb.  28:427-36). 

254.  PUBLIC  school  year-book  1899.  481  p.  O.  Sonnen- 

schein.  2S.  6d. 

Cont.  bibliography  of  Eton. 

255.  TARVER,  J.  C.  English  head  masters  and  their  schools 
(Fortn.  rev..  Sept.  72:  429-47). 

256.  THOMAS,  G.  P.  Where  to  educate,  1898-99.  382  p. 

O.  Brown,  Bost.  $3.00. 

Condensed  information  as  to  more  than  three  thousand  private 
schools  in  the  U.  S. 

257.  Eton.  BENSON,  A.  C.  Fasti  Etoneses.  552  p.  O. 
Drake.  21s.  net. 

Largely  biographical.  See  Athenaeum,  Jan.  6,  1900. 

258.  -  CUST,  LION^EL.  History  of  Eton  college. 

334  p.  O.  Duckworth.  5s.  net  (English  pub.  schools). 

“  The  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Gust’s  book  is  that  which 
fleals  with  Eton  under  the  new  statutes.”  Athenaeum, 
Jan.  6,  1900. 

259.  - LUBBOCK.  ALFRED.  Memories  of  Eton  and 

Etonians.  336  p.  O.  Murray.  9s. 

“  We  have  pondered  in  vain  over  the  possible  reasons  that 
have  led  Mr.  Lubbock  to  commit  to  paper  these  long-winded 
and  uninteresting  reminiscences.”  Spectator,  July  8.  See 
also  Athenteum,  June  24. 
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2^x5.  -  STERRY,  WACEY.  Annals  of  Eton  college. 

O.  New  Amst.  bk.  co.  $3.00. 

A  third  ed.  of  Sir  Maxwell  Lyte’s  Irook  on  Eton  came  out 
this  year.  It  is  still  the  best  thing  on  the  subject. 

261.  Slirezvsbury.  FISHER,  G.  W.  Annals  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  school;  revised  by  J.  S.  Hill.  522  p.  O.  Methuen. 

I  os.  6d. 

Favorable  review  in  Athena;um,  Sept.  16. 

262.  Winchester.  LEACH,  A.  T.  History  of  Winchester 
college.  564  p.  O.  Duckworth.  6s.  net  (English 
pub.  schools). 

“  A  volume  worth  the  attention  of  a  larger  public  than  the 
Wykehamites.”  Educ.  times,  June. 

374.  SELF  EDUCATION 

374.3  Women’s  Clubs 

263.  CROZIER,  L.  G.  Women’s  clubs  and  education  (Educ. 
rev.,  Feb.  17:182-86). 

374.4  Summer  Schools 

264.  ADAMS.  H.  B.  Summer  schools  in  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Switzerland  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r. 
of.  Report,  1897-98..  i :  83-131). 

National  home  reading  union ;  Town  and  gown  association, 
Edinburgh ;  university  extension  and  summer  student  life 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  vacation  courses  in  France, 
Alliance  franqaise;  similar  work  in  Switzerland. 

265.  N.  Y.  (STATE)— UNIVERSITY.  Report  of  summer 

schools  division,  1899.  44  ]).  O.  U.  S.  N.  Y.,  Albany. 

.05  (Home  education  bulletin  30). 

Contains  accounts  of  American  and  foreign  summer  schools 
generally. 

266.  ROBINSON,  C.  M.  Vacation  schools  (Educ.  rev.. 
Mar.  17:  250-60). 

375.  CURRICULUM 

267.  BARNET  r,  P.  A.  Atmosphere  and  perspective  in 
education  (Educ.  rev.  (Loud. ),  Jan.  i;  17-25). 

268.  COltRSES  of  study  for  high  schools  (School  rev^,  Jan. 
7:  48-60). 
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269.  CRAB  TRIilC,  J.  W.  Sliould  arithmetic.  h2nglish  gram¬ 
mar,  geography,  and  United  States  history  he  reviewed  in 
the  high  school?  (in  X.  IC  A.  IVoc.  p.  611-15). 

Holds  for  the  at'firinative. 

270.  DUT'l'OX.  S.  T.  TMiases  of  the  course  of  study  (in  his 
Social  phases.  Macmillan.  $1.25.  p.  89-117). 

271.  OLIPHAXT.  JAMKS.  Plea  for  a  liberal  education 
(Westm.  rev.,  July.  152:  36-43). 

Discussion  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum.  Karly  atten¬ 
tion  to  classical  studies  a  source  of  trouble. 

272.  ROBIXSOX,  E.  V.  D.  The  course  of  study  (School 
rev.,  Oct.  7:497-501). 

Grades  9  to  12  aiul  university  preparatory  courses. 

273.  SLATE,  EREDI'LRICK.  The  availability  of  physics 
(California  univ.  chronicle,  Dec.  2:  433-50). 

Plight  pages  discuss  essential  qualities  which  any  study  must 
present  to  support  its  claims  to  a  jjlace  in  the  curriculum. 

274.  WEST,  A.  F.  Is  there  a  demtxracy  of  studies?  (At¬ 
lantic,  Dec.  84:  821-27). 

375.04  Elective  Studies 

See  also  378 

275.  SMITH,  W.  II.  Elective  work  in  high  school  courses 
(School  rev.,  Apr.  7:  232-41). 

275a.  STEELE,  W.  L.  To  what  extent  should  the  high- 
school  pupil  he  permitted  to  elect  his  work  ?  ( in  N.  E.  A. 
Proc.  p.  331-3^0- 

375. 1  Philosophy  and  Psychology  in  the  Curriculum 

276.  PAULSEN^,  FRIEDRICH.  Philosophy  as  a  school 

study  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1897- 
98).  1:246-56). 

277.  RYL.AND,  E.  Logic  in  secondary  schools  (Educ.  rev. 
(Lond.),  May.  1:308-14). 

278.  SCHILLER,  F.  C.  S.  Philosophy  at  Oxford  (Educ. 
rev.,  Oct.  18:  209-22). 

375.3  Sociology  in  the  Curriculum 

2y().  BRYAN,  E.  A.  The  economic  interpretation  of  history 
(in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  186-96). 

Plea  for  the  study  of  inrlustrial  and  economic  history. 
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280.  SCOVEL,  S.  F.  What  to  teach  in  fundamental  civics 
(  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  616-24). 

281.  VILLARD.  Q.  G.  Plea  for  a  department  of  civics 
(  Harvard  grad,  mag.,  Mar.  7:  360-63). 

375.34  Laxv  in  the  Curriculum 

282.  DICEY,  A.  V.  Teaching  of  English  law  at  Harvard 
(Contemp.  rev.,  Nov.  76:  742-58). 

283.  KIRCH WEY,  G.  W.  The  Columbia  law  school  of  to¬ 
day  (Columbia  univ.  quar..  Mar.  i :  135-47). 

375.37  Education  in  the  Curriculum 
See  370.7  and  371. 12 

375.4  Language  in  the  Curriculum 

284.  DAVIDSON,  S.  G.  Relation  of  language  to  mental  de¬ 
velopment  and  of  speech  to  language  teaching  (Assoc, 
rev.,  Dec.  i :  129-39). 

285.  MILES,  E.  H.  How  to  learn  philology;  a  book  for 
teachers  and  learners.  316  p.  O.  Sonnenschein.  5s. 
net. 

286.  S NODDY,  J.  S.  English  grammar  in  elementary 
schools  (Educ.,  May.  19:  522-32). 

287.  SWEET,  HENRY.  The  practical  study  of  languages; 
a  guide  for  teachers  and  learners.  296  p.  O.  Dent. 
6s.  net. 

375.5  Science  in  the  Curriculum 

288.  BACON.  T.  R.  Natural  science  as  a  factor  in  educa¬ 
tion  (California  univ.  chronicle,  Feb.  2:  i-t6). 

289.  CHAPMAN.  F.  M.  Educational  value  of  bird  study 
(Educ.  rev..  Mar.  17:  242-49). 

290.  COBB.  C.  N.  1'hirty  years’  ])rogress  in  science 
teaching  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  to()9-tio2). 

291.  GEIKIE.  .\.  Science  in  education  (Pop.  sci.  monthly. 
Mar.  54:672-86). 

292.  HARGITT.  C.  W.  Science  and  the  new  education 
(Jour,  of  ped.,  Jan.  12:  73-87). 
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293.  LOCKVKR,  J.  N.  Short  history  of  scientific  instruc¬ 
tion  (Pop.  sci.  monthly,  Jan.,  Feb.  59:  372-82;  529-37). 

Origin  and  development  of  formal  instruction  in  the  natural 
sciences. 

294.  MURCHE,  V.  T.  The  teacher’s  manual  of  object  les¬ 
sons  in  elementary  science  and  geography.  3  v.  O. 
Macmillan.  4s.  6d. 

295.  RICHARDSON,  G.  M.  Science  in  the  high  school  (in 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1 1 13-17). 

296.  SMITH,  ALEXANDER.  Articulation  of  school  and 
college  work  in  the  sciences  (School  rev.,  Sept.-Nov.  7: 

411-17;  453-61;  527-35)- 

297.  THORNDIKE,  EDWARD.  Sentimentality  in  science 
teaching  (Educ.  rev.,  Jan.  17:  57-64). 

See  comments  in  the  same  journal,  Mar. 

298.  WILSON,  L.  L.  W.  Nature  study  in  the  Philadelphia 
normal  school  (Pop.  sci.  monthly,  Jan.  54:  313-19). 

299.  ZIRNGIEBEL,  FRANCES.  Teacher’s  school  of 
science  (Pop.  sci.  monthly,  Aug.-Sept.  55:  451-65; 
640-52). 

375.51  Mathematics  in  the  Curriculum. 

300.  COLLINS,  J.  V.  Teaching  arithmetic  (School  rev., 
Feb.  7:97-102). 

301.  DOUGHERTY,  N.  C.  Value  of  Latin  and  algebra  in 
the  eighth  school  year  (Educ.  rev.,  Feb.  17:  178-81). 

302.  GORE,  J.  H.  Limitations  of  mathematics  (Educ.  rev., 
Feb.  17:  164-68). 

Discussefl  in  Kduc.  rev.,  Apr. 

303.  GRPiENWOOD,  J.  M.  Evolution  of  the  arithmetic  in 
the  U.  .S.  (Educ.,  Dec.  20;  193-201). 

304.  - and  MAR  riN.  ARTEMAS.  Notes  rjn  the  his¬ 

tory  of  American  text-hooks  on  arithmetic  (in  U.  S. — 
Education.  Comm’r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  i :  789-868). 

Chronological  annotated  list  of  all  known  texts  printed  before 
1861. 

305.  PIANL’S,  P.  H.  Preparation  of  the  high  school  teacher 
of  mathematics  (in  his  Educatifuial  aims.  Macmillan. 
$1.00.  p.  141-63). 
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306.  LOOMIS,  E.  S.  Teaching  of  mathematics  in  high 
schools  (Ecluc.,  Oct.  20;  102-13). 

307.  SHERSKY,  V.  Mathematics  as  a  science  and  its 
school  substitute  (Jour,  of  ped.,  Dec.  12:  168-94). 

Tr.  from  a  Russian  article  printed  in  1895.  Author  is  a 
matliematician  writing  for  teachers. 

375.52  Astronomy  in  the  Curriculum 

308.  HOLDEN,  E.  S.  Teaching  of  astronomy  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  schools  and  in  the  university  (U.  S. — 
Education,  Comm’r  of,  Report,  1897-98.  i ;  869-92). 

Fullest  on  university  instruction.  Prints  outline  of  courses  in 
fifteen  American  universities. 

375.53  Physics  in  the  Curriculum 

309.  CAJORI,  FLORIAN.  Pedagogic  value  of  the  study  of 
physics  (School  rev.,  May.  7:  278-85). 

310.  MEADS,  S.  P.  Relation  of  physics  to  other  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  high  school  curriculum  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p. 
1103-06). 

31 1.  MICHIGAN  SCHOOLMASTERS’  CLUB.  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  32d  meeting ;  Report  of  the  physics  conference. 
54  P-  Q-  VVahr,  Ann  Arbor. 

List  and  description  of  recommended  apparatus  for  high 
schools.  Papers  on  laboratory  work  in  the  small  high 
school,  and  on  the  study  of  physics  in  high  schools. 
Bibliography  of  215  titles  recommended  for  the  high  school 
library. 

312.  NEWCOMBE,  F.  C.  Ef|uipment  and  administration  of 
the  high  school  physical  laboratory  (School  rev..  May. 
7;  301-08). 

313.  SLATE,  FREDERICK.  The  availability  of  physics 
(in  California  univ.  chronicle.  Dec.  2:  433-50). 

375.57  Biological  Sciences  in  the  Curriculum 

314.  COOK,  O.  F.  On  biological  text-hooks  and  teachers 

(Science,  Apr.  14.  9:  541-45). 

315.  HARVEY,  N.  A.  The  jjedagogical  content  of  zoology 
(in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1106-12). 
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375.6  Technical  Education 

See  also  371.42 

316.  BROOKS,  C.  P.  The  international  congress  on  tech¬ 

nical  education  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r.  of.  Re¬ 
port,  1897-98.  1:295-338). 

Reprints  nine  of  the  most  important  papers. 

317.  - Report  on  the  European  textile  schools  (in  U,  S. 

— Education,  Comm’r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  i  :  269-93). 

318.  GERMAN  polytechnical  schools  (in  U.  S. — Education, 
Comm’r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  i :  216-24). 

Quotes  at  length  from  Prof.  Riedler’s  article  before  Society  of 
German  engineers. 

319.  HARRIS,  W.  T.  Testimony  before  the  U.  S.  indus¬ 
trial  commission,  Jan.  ii,  1899.  51  p.  O.  U.  S.  gov. 

320.  JOHNSON,  J.  B.  Some  unrecognized  functions  of  our 
state  universities.  17  p.  O.  Univ.  of  Wis.  (Bulletin 

32). 

Teclmical  and  commercial  education. 

321.  -  Technical  education  (in  North  central  assoc,  of 

colleges,  etc.,  Proc.  p.  95-106). 

322.  LONDON-COUNTY  COUNCIL.  Report  of  the  tecn- 
nical  education  hoard  on  the  existing  provisions  for  tech¬ 
nical  education  in  the  building  trades  in  London,  is. 

323.  McEVOY,  B.  Technical  education  in  Canada  (Cana¬ 
dian  mag.,  Nov.  14:  8-15). 

324.  MUNROE,  J.  P.  Applied  science  in  the  university  (in 
Technology  rev.,  .Apr.  i :  153-69). 

325.  U.  S.-INDl’STRIAL  COMMISSION.  Hearings  on 

general  and  industrial  education,  June  24.  1899.  15  p.  0. 

U.  S.  gov. 

326.  WALDO,  C.  .A.  Technical  education  (in  North  central 
assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  Proc.  p.  107-18). 

Followed  by  discussion. 

327.  WALKER,  F.  .A.  Discussions  in  education.  342  ]>.  O. 
Holt.  $3.00. 

Two  hundred  pages  relate  to  technological  education.  The 
words  are  'hose  of  an  expert  autliorily  and  the  arguments 
admittedly  the  strongest. 
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375.61  Medicine,  Dentistry 

328.  BENEDICT,  A.  L.  Preparatory  education  of  medical 
students  (School  rev.,  Jan.  7:  18-23). 

329.  DENTAL  education  in  the  U.  S.  (in  I'.  S. — Education. 
Comm’r.  of,  Report,  1897-98.  i  :  1235-54). 

Admission  requirements  of  American  dental  schools  ;  outlines 
of  dental  courses  m  Harvard,  .Michij^an,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Vanderbilt ;  synopsis  of  state  laws  governing  dental  practice. 

375.63  Agriculture 

330.  DE  RTEMER,  W.  E.  Agricultural  education  in  foreign 
countries  (Pop.  sci.  monthly,  Dec.  56:  218-33). 

331.  METHODS  of  instruction  in  agriculture  (in  U.  S. — 

Education,  Comm’r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  2:  1575- 

1638). 

Reprints  leaflets  issued  by  Cornell  and  Perdue  universities. 
Account  of  efforts  to  introduce  study  of  agriculture  into  the 
French  public  elementary  schools. 

332.  LUKENS,  H.  T.  A  school  garden  in  Thuringia  (Educ. 
rev..  Mar.  17:  237-41). 

333.  SCHOOL  gardens  in  Europe  (in  U.  S. — Education, 
Comm’r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  i :  224-30), 

334.  TRUE,  A.  C.  Some  types  of  American  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  (U.  S. — Agriculture.  Dep’t.  of.  Yearbook,  1898. 
p.  63-80). 

375.65  Commercial  Education 

335.  BACHELER,  A.  W.  The  type  writer  in  the  public 
schools  (Educ.,  June.  19:626-32). 

336.  BRYCE,  JAMES.  Commercial  education  (North 
Amer.  rev.,  June.  168:  694-707). 

337.  CLARK,  F.  C.  Schools  of  commerce  in  connection  with 
our  universities  (in  North  central  assoc,  of  colleges,  etc., 
Proc.  p.  63-74). 

h'ollowed  by  eighteen  pages  of  discussion. 

338.  COMMERCIAL  education  (in  U.  S. — Education, 
Comm’r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  I:  329-38). 

Pa|)eis  on  commercial  education  in  England  and  America,  and 
on  systematic  commercial  education,  read  at  Congress  on 
technical  education. 
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339.  COMMJ'^RCIAL  education  (in  U.  S. — Education, 

Comm'r  of,  Report,  1897-98.  2:  2441-78). 

340.  CRISSY,  I.  O.  Evolution  of  business  education  (in  N. 
E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1018-25  ). 

341.  DAVIS,  ALLAN.  The  business-course  problem  (in 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  999-1002). 

Outlines  a  four  year  course. 

342.  ELIO  r,  C.  VV.  Commercial  education  (Educ.  rev., 
Dec.  18:417-24). 

343.  FRANCIS,  J.  H.  Claims  of  business  education  to  a 
place  in  our  public  schools  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1008-18). 

344.  GIBBINS,  II.  D.  “Made  in  Germany”  and  how  to 
stop  it  (Fortn.  rev.,  June.  71 :  1004-11). 

Commercial  education  in  Knj'land. 

345.  GREAT  BRITAIN— FOREIGN  OFFICE.  Commer¬ 
cial  education  in  the  U.  S.  (Document  504.  Misc.  sen). 

346.  HOWARD,  C.  E.  How  I  conduct  a  business  com¬ 
munity  school  (in  N.  A.  Proc.  p.  1002-07). 

347.  JAMES,  E.  J.  Commercial  training  and  the  public  high 
school  (in  North  Central  assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  Proc.  p. 

50-63)- 

Also  in  the  Chicago — Kduc.  com.  Report,  p.  205-17. 

348.  LONDON-COUNTY  COUNCIL.  Report  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Technical  board  on  commercial  educa¬ 
tion. 

349.  PLEHN,  C.  C.  Higher  commercial  education  and 
graduate  studies  (California  univ.  chronicle,  Nov.  2: 

346-55)- 

Reviews  the  European  facilities  for  commercial  education  anti 
the  opportunities  for  the  graduate. 

350.  STEVENSON,  W.  C.  Advent  of  the  commercial  high 
schfxd  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  1025-30). 

351.  WHEIU.ER,  B.  I.  The  college  of  commerce  in  its  prac¬ 
tical  relation  to  busine.ss  affairs  (California  univ. 
chronicle,  Dec.  2:385-91). 
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352.  ARDLEY,  If.  T.  Art  instruction  in  the  university  (in 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  96 1 -66). 
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353.  BALL,  K.  M.  Problems  in  artistic  rendering  (in  N.  E. 
A.  Proc.  p.  940-46). 

I'lain,  ])ractical  applications  to  drawing  as  tauglit  in  our  public 
schools. 

354.  BROWN,  E.  E.  Art  in  education  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p. 
112-21). 

355.  EDSON,  ]M.  B.  An  educational  art  training  (Educ., 
Sept.  20:25-28). 

356.  GREEN,  S.  S.  Use  of  pictures  in  public  libraries  (in 

U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r.  of,  Report,  1897-98.  2; 

1725-32). 

357.  GREENE,  J.  A.  Art  education  in  higb  schools  and 
normal  schools  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  953-61). 

358.  HURLL,  E.  M.  Place  of  picture  study  in  education 

(Outlook,  Jan.  21.  61 :  174-76). 

359.  LUKENS,  U.  T.  Drawing  in  the  early  years  (in  N.  E. 
A.  Proc.  p.  946-53). 

360.  NORSE.  S.  Art  in  the  public  schools  (Arena,  July. 
22:  49-55). 

361.  STURGIS,  RUSSELL.  Teaching  art  in  the  schools. 
(Scrib,  mag.,  Oct.  26:  509-12.) 

362.  TADD,  J.  L.  New  methods  in  education.  432  p.  Q. 
Judd.  $3.00. 

Entirely  about  Manual  training,  drawing,  modeling,  wood¬ 
carving,  and  their  applications. 

375.78  Music 

363.  ELEMENTARY  musical  education  (Music,  Sept.  16: 

487-95). 

364.  GRIGGS.  HERBERT.  Content  and  extent  of  music  in 
public  schools  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  977-81). 

365.  HAYDEN,  P.  C.  Ultimate  object  of  music  study  in 
the  schools  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  972-77). 

366.  LYTTELTON,  EDW.ARD.  Voice  training  in  schools 
(Educ.  rev.  (Loud.),  Nov.  i  :  709-13). 

367.  PLACE,  H.  ^I.  Music  study  in  public  schools  (Music, 
Aug.  16:378-87). 

368.  REGAL.  M.  L.  Course  of  music  in  the  Springfield  high 
school  (Mtisic.  Dec.  17:  138-49). 
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369.  STONE,  K.  E.  A  course  of  music  for  country  insti¬ 
tutes  (in  N.  E.  A.  P’roc.  p.  994-97). 

370.  TAPPER.  THOMAS.  What  power  does  the  child  gain 
thru  music  study?  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  981-86). 

Emphasizes  the  qualifications  of  the  music  teacher. 


375.82  English 

371.  ARNOLD,  S.  L.  Reading,  how  to  teach  it.  288  p.  S. 
Silver.  $1.00. 

372.  BOWEN,  H.  C.  How  to  study  a  poem  (Educ.  rev. 
(Lond.).  1:561-73). 

373.  BRADLEY,  C.  B.  Method  of  English  study  in  second¬ 
ary  schools  (California  univ.  chronicle,  Nov.  2:  369- 
72). 

374.  DALE,  NELLIE.  On  the  teaching  of  English  reading. 
166  p.  O.  Dent.  2s.  6d.  net. 

By  learning  sounds  instead  of  names  of  letters. 

375.  DARLING,  GERTRUDE.  For  freedom  of  speech 
(Educ.,  May.  19:  555-6o). 

On  pronunciation. 

376.  GOODRICH,  A.  L.  English  in  regents’  schools 
(Educ.  rev..  Sept.  18:  144-57). 

377.  GRIFFITH,  GEORGE.  A  course  of  reading  for  chil¬ 
dren  (Educ.  rev.,  Jan.  17:  65-69). 

378.  HUNTINGTON.  T.  F.  English  in  the  high  school 
(School  rev.,  Feb.  7:  92-96). 

379.  MANCHESTER.  O.  L.  Language  correlation  in  the 
high  school  (School  rev.,  Oct.  7:  462-69). 

380.  MEADER,  E.  1.  A  high  school  course  in  English 
(School  rev.,  Oct.  7:  473-77). 

381.  PANCOAST,  H.  S.  Reading  by  sample  (Educ.  rev.. 
June.  18:30-42). 

Vigorous  arraignment  of  the  educational  value  for  reading  of 
the  “  Warner  Library”  and  similar  compilations. 

382.  REEDER,  R.  R.  Historical  development  of  school 
reading  books  (Educ.  rev.,  Oct.  18:  223-33). 
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383.  TAPPAN,  E.  M.  How  to  make  the  most  of  the  course 
in  English  in  secondary  schools  (Jour,  of  ped.,  Jan.  12: 
40-56). 

Considers  only  tlie  reading  of  English  authors  and  pleads  for 
definiteness  of  aim,  use  of  the  literature  of  power  only,  and 
correlation  with  other  subjects. 

384.  WILKINSON,  J.  W.  Common  mistakes  in  teaching 
English  (Educ.,  Oct.  20:  77-87). 

375.84  Modern  Languages 

385.  BAGEN,  B.  D.  The  psychology  of  learning  a  foreign 
language  (Educ.,  Nov.  20:  152-59). 

386.  BREUL,  KARL.  Teaching  the  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  in  secondary  schools.  86  p.  D.  Macmillan.  .60. 

387.  BROWN,  W.  C.  Modern  language  teaching  in  Ger¬ 
many  (Educ.  times,  Mar.  52:  150-53). 

Read  at  meeting  of  London  college  of  preceptors. 

388.  MODERN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

AMERICA— COIMMITTEE  OF  TWELVE.  Report 
on  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  (in  U.  S. — Educa¬ 
tion,  Comm’r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  2:  1391-1434). 

Included  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Report  on  college  entrance 
requirements. 

389.  MOUCklE'r,  GASTON.  The  international  corre¬ 
spondence  (Educ.,  June.  19:603-14). 

Learning  modern  languages  by  actual  correspondence. 

390.  THIERGEN,  OSCAR.  International  correspondence 
between  pupils  (School  rev.,  Jan.  7:  4-10). 

391.  UFER,  CHRISTIAN.  Teaching  of  German  in  Ger¬ 
many  (Educ.  rev..  Sept.  t8:  158-66). 

375-^*^  Classics 

392.  COBLTRN.  F.  W.  Ideals  and  methods  of  instruction  in 
the  classics  (Educ.,  Apr.  19:  497-500). 

393.  DOL^GHERTY.  N.  C.  Value  of  Latin  and  algebra  in 
the  eighth  school  year  (Educ.  rev..  Feb.  17:  T78-81). 

394.  HARRIS.  W.  T.  A  brief  for  Latin  (Educ.  rev.,  Apr. 
17:  313-16). 
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395.  MICHIGAN  SCHOOLMASTERS’  CLUB.  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  classical  conference  (School  rev.,  June.  7: 
321-30). 

396.  NELSON,  J.  R.  An  experiment  with  the  Aeneid 
(School  rev..  Mar.  7:  129-32). 

397.  PAULSEN,  FRIEDRICH.  Changes  in  the  teaching  of 
Latin  in  Germany  (Educ.  rev.,  Nov.  18:  332-43). 

398.  TOLMAN,  H.  C.  Homer  in  secondary  sclutols  (School 
rev..  Mar.  7 :  171-78). 

399.  WEBSTER,  W.  F.  Shall  Greek  be  taught  in  high 
schools?  (Forum,  Dec.  28:  459-68). 

Holds  that  as  now  taught  there  is  slight  discipline  or  culture 
in  Greek  and  that  for  the  few  who  want  it,  it  should  he 
taught  in  the  university  only. 

400.  WEST.  A.  F.  A  new  revival  (Educ.  rev.,  Oct.  18: 
252-62). 

Notes  and  comments  upon  the  recent  great  increase  in 
classical  studies  in  our  secondary  education. 


375.9  History 

401.  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION.  The 
study  of  history  in  schools;  report  hy  the  Committee  of 
seven.  267  p.  D.  Macmillan.  .50. 

Invaluable  report.  Outlines  a  four  year  course  and  makes 
suggestions  as  to  college  entrance  requirements.  For 
reviews  see  Amer.  hist,  rev.,  Jan.,  1900;  Nation,  Aug.  3, 
Aug.  10,  and  Aug.  24.  Discussion  in  Assoc,  of  colleges, 
etc.,  for  the  middle  states,  etc.,  Proc.  p.  8-36. 

Also  printed  in  Amer.  hist,  assoc,  annual  report  for  1898, 

p.  427-564- 

402.  COOK,  WEBSTER.  The  teaching  of  history  (School 
rev.,  Apr.  7;  227-32  ). 

403.  FINDLAY,  M.  E.  First  steps  in  history  (Educ.  rev. 
(Lond.),  Oct. -Nov.  i  :  642-46;  714-17). 

404.  GOODRICH.  A.  L.  History  in  secondary  schools 
(School  rev.,  Jan.  7:  29-35). 

405.  KING,  J.  A.  History  in  the  elementary  school  (Educ. 
rev.,  Dec.  18;  479-500). 

406.  NIGHTINGALE,  A.  F.  History  in  the  high  schools 
(School  rev.,  Jan.  7:  11-17). 
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407.  PAGE,  T.  \V.  The  “  source  method  ”  of  teaching  his¬ 
tory  in  schools  (California  univ.  chronicle,  Dec.  2;  421- 

32)- 

A  vij’orous  jjrotest  ajjainst  the  source  metliod  as  the  author 
somevvliat  radically  conceives  it. 

408.  ROBINSON,  J.  H.  Mediaeval  and  modern  history  in 
the  high  school  (in  National  Herbart  Soc.  Fifth  year¬ 
book.  p.  42-68). 

409.  SIMONS,  S.  E.  Educational  value  of  biography 
(Educ.  rev.,  Jan.  17:70-79). 

410.  STUBBERT,  M.  R.  W.  Cambridge  school  of  history 

(in  Amer.  hist,  assoc..  Annual  report  for  1898.  745  p. 

U.  S.  gov.  p.  381-41 1 ). 

41 1.  THOMPSON,  A.  B.  How  to  study  history  (Educ. 
rev.,  Feb.  17:  169-77). 

A  philosophical  discussion  of  the  nature  of  liistory,  not  a 
paper  on  practical  methods. 

*412.  TIBBEY,  T.  G.  On  the  teaching  of  history.  (Westm. 
rev.,  May.  15 1  :  516-26). 

In  ])rimary  and  secondary  schools. 

413.  TUCKER,  M.  A.  Modern  methods  for  teaching  his¬ 
tory  (Educ.,  Dec.  20:  220-30). 

414.  WILSON,  WOODROW.  Spurious  vs.  real  patriotism 
in  education  (School  rev.,  Dec.  7:  599-620). 

Address  at  New  Eng.  assoc,  of  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools. 

415.  WINTERBURN,  R.  V.  Original  documents  in  history 
(Educ.,  Mar.  19:  436-40). 

416.  WITHERS,  H.  L.  The  teaching  of  history  (Educ. 
rev.  (Lond.),  Dec.  i:  777-84). 

375.91  Geography 

417.  BEADLE,  W.  H.  H.,  and  BARTLETT,  A.  F.  Natural 
system  of  teaching  geography.  132  p.  Q.  Flanagan. 

418.  DAVIS,  J.  P.  Railway  geography  (Educ.  rev.,  Nov. 
18:  378-86). 

4i().  McCORMICK,  HENRY.  Suggestions  on  teaching 
geography.  169  p.  Public  school  pub.  co.  Blooming¬ 
ton.  .50. 
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420.  McML  RRY,  C.  A.  Course  of  study  in  geography 
for  the  grades  of  the  coinuioii  school,  p.  121-73.  ^niv. 
of  Chic.  (Sup.  to  National  Ilerbart  soc.  Fourth  year¬ 
book  ) . 

421.  MURCHE,  V'.  T.  The  teacher's  manual  of  object  les¬ 
sons  in  elementary  science  and  geography.  3V.  O.  Mac¬ 
millan.  4s.  6d. 

422.  REYNOLDS.  J.  B.  The  teaching  of  geography  in 
Switzerland  and  North  Italy :  being  the  report  presented 
to  the  Court  of  the  University  of  Wales  on  a  visit  to 
Switzerland  and  North  Italy  in  1898,  as  Gilchrist  travel¬ 
ing  student.  112  p.  D.  Macmillan.  .60.  (Cam¬ 
bridge  univ.  press  sen). 

For  further  matter  on  special  branches  see  the  N.  K.  A. 
report  on  college  entrance  requirements. 

376  EnrCATIOX  OF  WOMEN 

423.  BEALE.  DOROTIIE.A.  University  examinations  for 
girls  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.),  Jan.  i  :  26-32). 

424.  FRENCH,  F.  G.  Status  of  women  from  the  educational 
and  industrial  standpoint  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r. 
of.  Report,  1897-98.  i :  631-72). 

Woman's  collegiate  work  in  America;  education  of  women 
in  foreign  countries;  women  in  industrial  work;  women's 
clubs. 

425.  GOL’CHER,  J.  F.  The  advisable  differences  between 
the  education  of  young  women  and  young  men  (School 
rev.,  Dec.  7:  577-92). 

.-V  discussioit  follows  by  .Mrs.  .Mice  Freeman  Palmer,  C.  W. 
Eliot,  and  others. 

426.  GRADUATE  fellowships  and  scholarships  offered  to 
women  by  colleges,  universities,  and  societies  in  the  U.  S. 
38  p.  O.  A.  C.  A,  .25  (Pub.  of  the  Association  of  col¬ 
legiate  alumnae,  ser.  3,  no.  2). 

427.  HIGHER  education  of  women  in  the  Prussian  diet  (in 
U.  S — Education,  Comm’r.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  i :  234- 
35)- 

428.  MURDOCK.  E.  H.  Rational  education  for  girls.  32 
p.  D.  Crowell.  .35. 
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429.  PURDIE,  ELEANOR.  University  education  of 
women  in  America,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  (Educ. 
rev.  (Lond.),  Mar.  i  :  188-92). 

430.  WALKER.  E.  A.  Normal  training  in  women’s  col¬ 
leges  (in  his  Discussions  in  education,  p.  305-19). 

Originally  in  Kiluc.  rev.,  Nov.,  1892. 


376.7  Co-cducation 

431.  BYERLY,  W.  E.  Harvard  and  the  Radcliffe  specter 
(Harvard  grad,  mag.,  Dec.  8;  161-64). 

Answer  to  no.  435. 

432.  CLAPP,  E.  B.  The  adjustment  to  co-education  (Cali¬ 
fornia  univ.  chronicle,  Nov.  2:  333-45). 

433.  DYCHE,  WILLIAM.  Co-education  (Educ.  rev. 
(Lf)nd.),  Mar.  i :  173-78). 

434.  GARROD,  H.  B.  Co-education  of  hoys  and  girls 
(Educ.  rev.  (Loud.),  Jan.  i  :  37-47). 

435.  WENDELL,  BARRETT.  Relations  of  Radcliffe  col¬ 
lege  with  Harvard  (Harvard  monthly,  Oct.  29:  i-io). 

Answered  by  no.  431. 


377  Religious  and  Ethical  Instruction 

436.  THE  BIBLE  in  the  public  schools  and  state  universities 

(in  U.  S.,  Education,  Commr.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  2: 

LS 39-74  )• 

437.  BIBLE  study  in  American  colleges  (in  U.  S.,  Education, 

Commr.  of,  Report,  1897-98.  2;  1513-38). 

A  report  furnished  by  \V.  R.  Harper. 

438.  BUTLER,  N.  M.  Religious  instruction  and  its  relation 
to  education  (Educ.  rev.,  Dec.  18:  418-36). 

439.  FAIRCHILD.  E.  M.  Society’s  need  of  effective  ethical 
instruction  in  church  and  school.  14  p.  Amer.  jour, 
of  soc.  .25. 

Reprinted  from  Amer.  jour,  of  sociology,  v.  4,  no.  4. 

440.  HALLO  WELL,  J.  H.  Modern  tendencies  in  educatior» 
(Educ.,  Nov.  20:  143-51). 
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441.  HARRIS,  A.  W.  Relation  of  the  churches  to  colleges 
and  universities  (American  agricultural  colleges  and  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  Proc.  of  the  12th  annual  convention, 
p.  100-04). 

Followed  by  long  and  important  discussion. 

442.  LYTTELTON,  EDWARD.  Is  there  a  religious  ques¬ 
tion  in  elementary  education?  (Educ.  rev.,  (Lond.),  Jan. 
Mar.  I  :  48-51;  103-7;  179-83). 

443.  MONTGOMERY,  GEORGE.  The  religious  element 
in  the  formation  of  character  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  121- 
27). 

444.  SCOMP,  H.  A.  New  departure  in  higher  education 
(Educ..  June.  19:  621-25). 

The  American  temperance  university. 

445.  WATSON,  FOSTER.  Religious  education  in  the 
English  schools  of  the  commonwealth  (Educ.  rev. 
(Lond.),  Feb.  i:  120-28). 

378.  HIGHER  EDUC.\TIOX  :  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

See  also  379.17  for  much  matter  on  the  relations  between 
secondary  and  higher  etlucation 

446.  ALLEN,  T.  J.  Modern  college  education  (Arena,  July. 
22:  38-48). 

447.  -  Rational  college  education  (Arena,  Aug.  22: 

237-46). 

448.  BEMIS,  E.  W.  Academic  freedom  (Ind.,  Aug.  17. 
51 :  2195-99). 

449.  BRIGGS,  L.  B.  R.  Fathers,  mothers,  and  freshmen 
(Atlantic.  Jan.  83:29-37). 

450.  BROOKS,  W.  K.  Thoughts  about  universities  (Pop. 
sci.  monthly,  July.  55  :  348-55). 

Rambling  and  facetious. 

451.  BRYAN.  E.  A.  Some  recent  changes  in  the  theory  of 
higher  education  (American  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations.  Proc.  of  the  12th  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  ]).  87-94). 

Followed  by  long  discussion. 

452.  FLAGG,  ISAAC.  Anthology  of  university  reform 
(California  univ.  chrf)nicle,  Aug.  2:  190-216). 
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453.  GRADUATE  handbook,  v.  7.  92  p.  Lippincott. 

454.  HARPER,  W.  R.  University  and  democracy  (Cosmo¬ 
politan,  Apr.  26:  681-91). 

455.  -  The  university  and  education  (California  univ. 

chronicle,  Apr.  2:65-88). 

Address  delivered  at  University  of  California,  on  Charter 
day,  1899. 

456.  HARVEY,  L.  D.  Do  we  need  a  university  trust?  (in 
N.  E.  A,  Proc.  p.  424-28). 

The  extension  of  graduate  work  at  the  expense  of  the  under¬ 
graduate. 

457.  HEMPL,  GEORGE.  Passing  of  the  four  year  period 
(Forum,  Oct.  28:  221-27). 

Reduction  of  the  college  course  to  three  years. 

458.  HUNTINGTON,  \V.  R.  The  American  college  a 
breakwater  against  plutocracy.  18  p.  D.  Hobart  col¬ 
lege,  Geneva. 

Commencement  address,  1899. 

459.  INSTITUTIONS  for  higher  education  (U.  S.,  Educa¬ 
tion,  Commr.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  2:  1797-1902). 

A  statistical  compilation  of  annual  progress. 

460.  JONES,  R.  E.  The  relations  of  school  and  college 
(Educ,  rev.,  Dec.  18:  467-78). 

461.  JORDAN,  D.  S.  An  apology  for  the  American  uni¬ 
versity  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  213-25). 

Does  higher  education  pay  ? 

What  is  the  right  of  the  university  to  exist? 

462.  LADD,  G.  T.  Essays  on  the  higher  education.  142  p. 
D.  N.  Y.,  Scribner.  .$1.00. 

Reprints  of  papers  and  adtlresses  printed  and  delivered  at 
various  times  and  places.  Distinctly  conservative,  especially 
in  the  light  of  suhsecpient  educational  developments. 
Opiroses  extension  of  electives,  broadening  of  curriculum, 
decrease  of  classical  studies,  shortening  of  college  course. 
Urges  the  continuance  of  secondary  education  through  the 
student’s  eighteenth  year  to  the  end  that  he  may  come  to 
the  university  better  prepared. 

463.  MADDISON,  ISAHEL,  coni]).  Handbook  of  British, 

continental,  and  Canadian  universities  with  special  men¬ 
tion  of  the  courses  oiten  to  women.  Ed.  2.  174  p.  O. 

Macmillan.  $t.oo. 
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464.  PERRY,  E.  D.  Graduate  work  in  the  U.  S.  (Columbia 
univ.  quar.,  Dec.  2:  1-5). 

Historical  sketcli  of  its  beginnings  and  growth,  and  an  attempt 
to  analyze  tlie  attendance  at  non-professional  graduate 
schools. 

465.  THE  PROFESSOR’S  freedom  of  speech  (Rev.  of  rev., 
Dec.  2:713-16). 

Prof.  Herron's  retirement  from  Iowa  college. 

466.  RAYMOND,  J.  H.  Continuous  university  sessions  (in 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  819-27). 

Favors  the  plan.  Also  in  School  rev.,  Feb.,  1899. 

467.  SMALL,  A.  W.  Freedom  in  the  teaching  of  sociology 
and  economics  (Arena,  Oct.  22:  463-72). 

468.  THE  SMALL  college  (Nation,  Dec.  7-21.  69:  422; 

445;  467). 

An  editorial  which  maintains  the  “  Passing  of  the  small  col¬ 
lege  ”  and  dissenting  letters. 

469.  SPALDING,  J.  L.  The  university:  a  nursery  of  the 
higher  life  (Catholic  univ.  bulletin,  Oct.  5:  463-86). 

Speech  at  dedication  of  Holy  Cross  college.  Catholic  university. 

470.  STIMSON,  H.  A.  Evolution  of  the  college  president 
(Rev.  of  rev.,  Apr.  19:  451-53). 

471.  THWING,  C.  F.  Pecuniary  aid  for  poor  and  able  stu¬ 
dents  (Forum,  Apr.  27:  179-89). 

Describes  American  methods,  gives  results  so  far  as  known, 
and  states  some  definite  conclusions. 

472.  -  Taxation  of  college  property  (Educ.  rev.,  Feb. 

17:  124-34;. 

473.  UNIVER.SITY  types  and  ideals  (in  U.  S.,  Education, 

Commr.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  2:  1435-60). 

F3.  Levasseur  :  American  universities. 

H.  Moissau  :  University  of  Chicago. 

M.  Foster:  University  education. 

M.  Haguenin  :  University  of  Turin. 

474.  VEBLEN,  THORSTEIN.  The  higher  learning  (in 
his  Theory  of  the  leisure  class.  Macmillan.  $2.00.  p. 
363-400). 

Features  traceable  to  the  leisure-class  scheme  of  life. 

475.  WATSON,  FOSTER.  Encyclopedic  colleges  (Educ. 
rev.,  Oct.  52:412-14). 

Historical. 
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4/6.  WEBSTER,  R.  H.  'I'he  scholar  and  the  state  (in  N.  E. 
A.  Proc.  p.  143-47)- 

477.  WHITE,  J.  W.  Problems  of  the  higher  education 
(Harvard  grad,  mag..  Mar.  7:  341-48). 

Reprinted  in  Handijook  for  gratluate  students.  1899. 

‘1 

378.01  College  Entrance  Requirements 

478.  HART,  A.  B.  The  Harvard  reform  in  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  (Educ.  Rev.,  Oct.  18:  263-80). 

479.  MARVIN,  ARTHUR.  Should  colleges  accept  more 
electives  for  entrance?  (in  N.  Y.  (state)  University  con¬ 
vocation.  p.  320-27). 

Says  yes.  Followed  by  26  p.  discussion. 

480.  N.  E.  A.  COMMITTEE  ON  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS.  Report  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  625- 
817). 

This  report  will  rank  with  that  of  the  committee  of  ten 
While  not  making4;iny  practical  suggestions  as  to  how  it. 
recommendations  may  be  carried  out,  it  offers  a  strong  plea 
for  uniform  and  elastic  requirements.  For  discussion  and 
criticism,  see  School  rev,,  Sept.,  1899. 

481.  UNIFORM  college  admission  requirements  (Jour,  of 
ped.,  Dec.  12:  164-67). 

Editorial  comment  on  the  action  taken  at  the  Trenton  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools. 
The  plan  proposed  by  Ur.  Butler  and  approved  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  printed. 


378.1  Professional  Education 

482.  THURSTON,  R.  H.  Professional  and  academic 
schools;  their  plans,  courses,  and  preparation  (Educ.  rev., 
Jan.  17:  16-36). 

Also  in  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  for  the  middle  states,  etc. 
Proc.  p.  36-56 ;  followed  by  49  p.  discussion. 


378.13  University  Extension 

483.  COLLINS,  J.  C.  A  university  for  the  people  (Nine¬ 
teenth  cent..  Mar.  45;  465-76). 

The  English  system  of  University  extension  and  the  London 
Polytechnics. 
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484.  N.  Y.  (STATE).  UNIVERSITY,  EXTENSION 
TEACHING  DIVISION.  Report.  1898.  p.  75-100. 
U.  S.  N.  Y..  Alliany.  .05  (Extension  bulletin  28). 

Account  of  work  in  centers  all  over  the  workl. 

378.2  Academic  Degrees 

485.  CONCERNING  degrees  (Dial,  Feb.  16.  26:  105-07). 

On  the  Illinois  practice  of  selling  degrees  and  the  efforts  made 
to  end  it. 

486.  DABNEY,  C.  W.  Requirements  for  the  bachelor’s  de 
gree  (School  rev.,  Alar.  7:  154-67). 

487.  ELIOT,  C.  \V.  Future  of  the  .\.  B.  degree  (Harvard 
university.  President’s  Report,  1897-98.  p.  18-24). 

A  table  of  degrees  of  past  fifteen  years  from  nine  leading  uni¬ 
versities,  shows  that  the  A.  H.  degree  is  losing  ground  as 
compared  with  others,  and  that  it  may  easily  be  earned  in 
three  years. 

488.  ROGERS,  H.  W.  Fraudulent  diplomas  and  state 
supervision  (Educ.  rev..  Alar.  17:  269-86). 

Addresses  to  Ill.  state  teachers  assoc.,  Dec.  28,  1898. 

489.  STATE  supervision  of  degree  conferring  institutions 

(in  U.  S.,  Education,  Commr.  of.  Report.  1897-98.  2: 

1461-76). 

An  examination  of  state  laws  as  to  the  chartering  of  such 
institutions,  with  other  pertinent  information. 

490.  THOAIAS,  F.  S.  Dictionary  of  university  degrees. 
109  p.  S.  Bardeen.  Syracuse.  $1.00. 

491.  TODD,  H.  A.  American  and  foreign  university  train¬ 
ing  for  the  higher  degrees  (Columbia  university  quar., 
Dec.  2:5-9). 

Maintains  that  Amer.  universities  are  becoming  sufficient  for 
the  young  graduate  who  has  formerly  gone  abroad  without 
question  for  his  higher  degrees. 

378.41  Scotland 

492.  AlABIE.  H.  W.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  (Out¬ 
look,  Aug.  5.  62:  783-91). 

378.42  England 
Cambriflge 

493.  BALL.  \\’.  \\'.  R.  Notes  on  the  historv  of  Trinity  col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  198  p.  O.  Alacmillan.  2s.  6d.  net. 
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494.  EDWARDS,  G.  M.  Sidney  Sussex  college,  Cambridge. 
238  p.  O.  Robinson.  5s.  net  (College  hist.). 

“  A  book  worthy  of  its  place  in  this  excellent  series.”  Spec¬ 
tator,  Sept.  16. 

495.  GRAY,  J.  11.  The  Queen’s  college  of  St.  Margaret  and 
St.  Bernard  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  324  p.  O. 
Robinson.  5s.  net  (College  histories). 

496.  LEIGH,  A.  A.  King’s  college.  Cambridge.  322  p.  O. 
Robinson.  5s.  net  (College  histories). 

497.  STEVENS,  II.  W.  P.  Downing  college,  Cambridge. 
298  p.  O.  Robinson.  5s.  net  (College  histories). 

“  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  postponed  this  volume  for 
a  generation  or  so.”  Spectator,  Aug.  19. 

498.  VENN,  JOHN.  Biographical  history  of  Gonville  and 
Cains  college,  1349-1897.  v.  2  (1713-1897)  O.  Cam¬ 
bridge  univ.  20s.  net. 

499.  WARDALE,  J.  R.  Clare  college,  Cambridge.  230  p. 
O.  Robinson.  5s.  net  (College  hist.). 

“  Mr.  Wardale  has  used  his  material  to  good  purpose.” 
Spectator,  Dec.  23. 

Oxford 

500.  BARDOUX,  JACQUES.  Memories  of  O.xford.  tr.  fr. 
the  French  by  W.  R.  Barker.  114  j).  S.  Robinson.  2S. 
6d  net. 

501.  BEDFORD,  W.  K.  R.  Outcomes  of  old  Oxford.  350 
p.  O.  Robinstm.  3s.  6d.  net. 

502.  DAVIS,  A.  W.  C.  Balliol  college,  O.xford.  248  p.  O. 
Robinson.  3s.  net  (College  hist.). 

“  A  sound  piece  of  work.”  Athenaeum,  P'eb.  10,  1900. 

503.  HARDY,  K.  G.  Jesus  college.  Oxford.  264  p.  O. 
Robinson.  5s.  net  (College  hist. ). 

“It  is  no  disparagement  to  Mr.  Hardy’s  painstaking  volume 
to  s.iy  that  in  interest  it  falls  far  short  of  the  other  two  (of 
Balliol  and  Magdalen).”  Athemeum,  Feb.  to,  1900. 

504.  HENDERSON.  B.  W.  Merton  college,  Oxford.  240 
p.  O.  Lond.  Robinson.  5s.  net  (College  hist.). 

“  The  story  is  excellently  told.”  Spectator.  Sept.  16. 
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505.  ROBERTSON,  C.  (j.  All  Souls’  college,  Oxford. 
250  p.  O.  Loud.  Robinson.  5s.  net  (College  hist.). 

“  Ranks  liigli  in  the  series.  Style  too  i  lietoiical  anil  occasion¬ 
ally  obscure.”  Atlienteum,  Au^.  19. 

506.  WILSON,  H.  A.  Magdalen  college,  Oxford.  302  p. 
O.  Robinson.  5s.  net  (College  hist.). 

“  (Jne  of  the  best  and  most  scholarly  in  the  series.”  Athe- 
nxum,  Feb.  10,  1900. 

378.73  United  States 

507.  CHAMBERLAIN,  J.  L.  Universities  and  their  sons, 
vl,  O.  Herndon,  Bost.  $15. 

508.  CLEMEN  r,  W.  K.  The  Northwestern  state  univer¬ 
sity  and  its  jrreparatory  school  (Educ.  rev.,  Feb.  17; 
154-68). 

Montana,  Washington,  Utah,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Nevada. 

509.  GARDNER,  P.  Impressions  of  American  universities 
(Nineteenth  cent.,  Jan.  45:  102-12). 

Also  in  Litteli,  Feb.  25. 

510.  LADD,  G.  T.  Development  of  the  American  university 
(in  his  Essays  on  the  higher  education.  Scribner.  $1.00 
net.  p.  3-49)- 

51 1.  PURINTON,  D.  B.  Comparative  study  of  American 
colleges  (Jour,  of  jred.,  Jan.  12;  30-40). 

Tabulated  statistics. 

512.  ROD,  EDOUARD.  American  universities  (North 
Amer.  rev.,  Sqtt.  169:  414-19). 

Hrief,  frank,  piquant  notes  of  his  recent  visit. 

513.  Berea.  BARTON,  W.  E.  Berea  college  (Educ.,  Feb. 
19:  33f-4i)- 

514.  California.  THE  INAUGURATION  of  President 
Wheeler  (California  univ.  chronicle,  Oct.  2:  249-76). 

Flints  in  full  the  inaugural  address  of  Frest.  Wheeler,  a  brave, 
strong,  and  frank  statement  of  some  principles  of  university 
growth  and  government  common  to  all  universities. 

515.  Columbia.  JONES,  y\.  L.  Myles  Cooper,  second  presi¬ 
dent  of  King’s  (Columbia)  college.  (Columbia  univ. 
f|uar..  Sept.  i :  347-57)- 
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516.  - William  S.  Johnson,  president  of  Columbia 

college  1787-1800.  (Columbia  univ.  quar.,  Dec.  2; 
17-26). 

517.  - PINE,  J.  B.  Samuel  Johnson,  first  president  of 

King’s  (Columbia)  college.  (Columbia  univ.  quar.. 
Mar.  1 :  122-33). 

Hegun  in  Dec.,  1898. 

518.  llart’ord.  HART,  A.  B.  The  Harvard  reform  in  en¬ 
trance  reciuirements  (Educ.  rev.,  Oct.  18:  263-80). 

See  also  no.  431,  no.  435. 

519.  Middlcbury.  WRIGHT,  C.  B.  Middlebury  college. 
(Educ.,  June.  19:  594-603). 

520.  Obcrlin.  BARROWS,  J.  11.  Oberlin  college  (Educ., 
June.  19:  583-94). 

521.  Yale.  WELCH,  L.  S.,  and  CAMP,  WALTER.  Yale; 
her  campus,  class  rooms  and  athletics.  628  p.  O.  Page. 
$2.50. 

A  sumptuous  presentation  of  the  college  and  its  life  to-day. 
Athletics  gets  about  one-third  of  the  space.  The  historical 
side  is  only  incidental. 

522.  - KIMB.A^LL,  A.  R.  Yale  as  a  university  (Out¬ 
look,  Aug.  5.  62:  771-82). 

379.  PUBLIC  SFXONDARY  EDUCATION  :  THE  STATE  AND 
EDUCATION 

523.  BELL,  G.  C.  Lines  of  future  progress  in  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  (Educ.  times,  Nov.  52:  464-65). 

Paper  read  at  Church  congress,  Lond.  Comment  on  new 
Education  bill. 

524.  BOYKIN,  J.  C.  Women  in  the  public  schools  (Educ. 
rev..  Sept.  18:  138-43). 

525.  DE  BRATH,  S.,  and  BEATTY,  F.  Overpressure. 
244  p.  Philips.  3s.  6d. 

Competitive  examinations  the  ban  of  modern  education. 

526.  DICKINSON.  J.  W.  Relations  of  the  state  to  her  pub¬ 
lic  schools  (Educ.,  Sept.  20:  5-1 1). 

527.  DUKES.  CI.EMEN'r.  Remedies  for  the  needless  in¬ 
jury  to  children  involved  in  the  jiresent  system  of  school 
education.  38  p.  O.  Rivingtons.  is. 
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528.  MACXAMARA.  T.  J.  Higher  education  and  the  state 
(Xineteenth  cent.,  Apr.  45:  667-70). 

The  extent  of  the  [jroper  function  of  tlie  state  in  education 
forms  tlie  text  for  a  criticism  of  tire  Icnglish  hoartl  of  educa¬ 
tion  hill  of  1899. 

529.  SCOTT,  k.  I’.,  etl.  What  is  secondary  education?  38 
p.  O.  kivingtons.  2s.  f)d. 

“  Deserves  hearty  recognition.”  Educ.  times.  Aug. 

More  than  40  essays. 

530.  SOLDAX.  F.  L.  Progress  in  public  education  ( in  X. 


F.  A.  Pmc.  p.  176-82). 


379.1  American  Public  School  System 

531.  GLADDFX.  W.\SIIIX(;T0X.  Perils  of  the  public 

schools  ( Ind..  Aug.  10.  51:  2125-28). 

532.  JACKMAX.  W.  S.  Constructive  work  in  the  common 
schools  (  Fduc.  rev..  Feb.  17:  105-23). 

533.  JOHXSOX.  S.  F.  The  fundamental  trinity  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools:  the  jrowers.  the  patrons,  the  pupils  (Educ., 
Mar.  19:  393-406). 

534.  PARDEIC  (i.  C.  Personal  and  political  interference 
with  the  administratimi  of  educational  institutimis  and 
affairs  ('California  univ.  chronicle,  Dec.  2:  392-99). 

535.  SACHS,  JULICS.  Position  of  the  preparatory  schools 
in  the  present  educational  movement  (in  Assf)c.  of  col¬ 
leges.  etc.,  for  the  middle  states,  etc.,  Proc.  p.  106-31). 

President’s  address. 


379. 1 1  School  Funds 

536.  H.VMILTOX.  J.  H.  Public  school  financiering  (Jour, 
of  ped..  Dec.  12:  243-67). 

Discusses  the  most  practicable  unit  of  education  for  the  best 
public  tuianciering. 

537.  X.  F.  A..  (T)MMITTFF  OX  UXIFORM  FFXA.X- 
Cr.\F  REPORT.^.  Report  to  the  department  of  siijier- 
intenflence  (in  X.  K.  A.  Proc.  p.  344-52). 

Also  in  E<luc.  rev..  Apr. 

538.  PRFd'TVM.XX.  F.  Pj.  Public  lands  and  public  edu¬ 
cation  (in  X.  F.  .\.  Proc.  p.  259-70). 
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379.15  School  Siipcn’ision 
City  Schools 

539.  BRUCP2.  W.  G.  Olio  vadis,  school  lioard?  (in  N.  E.  A. 
I ’roc.  p.  1125-31). 

540.  CHICAGO— EDUCATIONAL  COxMMISSION.  Re¬ 
port.  248  p.  O.  City  of  Chicago. 

The  most  e.xliaustive  and  authoritative  contribution  yet  made 
to  the  literature  of  city  school  administration. 

An  account  of  the  commission  and  its  work  with  a  review  of 
this  report  is  in  Educ.  rev.,  Mar. 

541.  THE  CHICAGO  schools  (Dial,  July  1.  27:9-11). 

542.  CITY  school  systems  (in  U.  S.,  Education,  Commr.  of, 

Report.  1897-98.  2:2337-2418). 

Almost  entirely  statistical. 

543.  DRAI’1H<,  y\.  S.  Common  .schools  in  the  larger  cities 
(in  North  Central  assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.  Proc.  p.  25- 
37)- 

A  nine-paj^e  discussion  follows  by  E.  H.  Andrews  and  others. 

Recommends  reforms  in  city  school  systems  which  will  dis¬ 
tinctly  se])arate  lejjislative  and  executive  functions,  give 
ample  authority  to  executive  oflicers,  and  end  favoritism  and 
politics  in  school  matters. 

Also  in  Forum,  June.  27  :  385-97. 

544.  ERRANT.  J.  W.  Educational  situation  in  Chicago 
(  Educ.  rev..  Sept.  18:  119-37). 

Brief  account  of  the  Lane,  Harrison,  Andrews  complications. 

545.  FIFIELD,  E.  J.  The  school  hoard  and  the  jinhlic  press 
fin  N.  E.  .A.  Proc.  ]).  1 131-34). 

546.  HAMILTON.  SAMUh:L.  The  .school  director  as  a 
factor  in  education  (  in  N.  IC  .\.  Proc.  ]>.  336-44). 

547.  HINSD.ALE.  1’.  A.  Recent  school  legislation  for  cities 

(  Dial.  Fel).  16.  26:  107-09). 

Shows  tlie  temlency  and  meaning  of  late  schools  laws,  espe¬ 
cially  about  school  boards,  .ind  illusirales  by  s|)ecilic  cases 
in  the  middle  states. 

548.  NELSON,  .\.  11.  iMlucational  exjierts  (Educ.  rev., 
Nov.  18:398-405). 

Discussion  of  report  of  Chicago  educational  commission. 
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549.  PASSAIC  (X.  J.)  DEPT  OF  EDCCATIOX.  An¬ 
nual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  80  p.  O. 
Passaic. 

See  extended  editorial  comment  on  this  report  in  Jour,  of 
ped..  May. 

550.  UTICA  (X.  Y.),  SUPT  OF  SCHOOLS.  Report  of 
George  Griffith  for  1898. 

This  report  makes  apparent  the  wide  difference  between 
merely  |)erfunctory  and  mechanical  supervision  and  that 
which  concerns  itself  with  questions  vitally  related  to  the 
best  educational  development.”  Jour,  of  ped. 

Rural  Schools 

551.  OGDEN^,  JOHX.  Rural  school  question  (Educ.,  Jan., 
Mar.  19:  261-66;  413-18). 

552.  VVISCOXSIX  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION.  Re¬ 
port  of  committee  on  rural  schools  (Wis.  jour,  of  educ.. 
Jan.  29:  14-22). 

379.16  National  and  State  Universities 

553.  HARLEY,  L.  R.  A  national  university  (Educ.,  Jan. 
19:  273-84). 

554.  JAMES,  E.  J.  Constitutionality  of  a  national  university 
(Educ.  rev^,  Dec.  18:  451-66). 

555.  N.  E.  A.— COMMITTEE  OX  A  NATIONAL  UNI¬ 
VERSITY.  Account  of  meeting  held  in  Washington 
Nov.  2,  3.  with  te.xt  of  propositions  agreed  upon  (Educ. 
rev.,  Dec.  18:  512-14). 

State 

556.  LANGE,  A.  F.  Should  the  university  be  the  central 
authority  in  a  unified  school  system?  f California  univ. 
chronicle,  Aug.  2:  180-89). 

California  is  the  theme. 

379.17  Secondary  Schools 
See  also  379-73 

557.  ABERCROMPTE,  D.  W.  The  secondary  .school  and 
general  culture  (Educ.  rev..  May.  17:  417-30 ). 
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558.  i'HE  ACCREDITING  of  secondary  schools  (California 
univ.  chronicle,  Feb.  2:  54-64). 

A  circular  sent  out  by  Univ.  of  Cal.,  };i''i''fi  i<leas  underlying 
the  system  of  accrediting  schools  maintaining  prescnbed 
standards. 

559.  BROWN,  E.  E.  The  high  school  (California  univ. 
chronicle,  Oct.  i :  408-18). 

Address  at  dedication  of  San  Jose  high  school  building. 

560.  ELIOT,  C.  W.  Recent  changes  in  secondary  education 
(Atlantic,  Oct.  84:433-44). 

561.  FLEXNER,  ABRAHAM.  A  freshman  at  nineteen 
(Educ  rev.,  Nov.  18:  353-62). 

A  i)lea  for  individual  instruction. 

562.  FULTON.  R.  B.  Growth  of  confidence  between  high 
schools  and  colleges  (in  N.  E.  A.  I’roc.  p.  147-54). 

Chiefly  a  discussion  of  the  system  of  accredited  high  schools. 

563.  HANUS,  P.  II.  Baumeister’s  Ilandbuch  der  erziehung^ 
und  unterrichtslehre  (Educ.  rev.,  Jan.  17:  37-56). 

564.  - Educational  aims  and  educational  values.  2 1 1 

p.  O.  Macmillan.  $1.00. 

Clear  and  frank  treatment  of  some  of  the  secondary  school 
problems,  with  suggestions  for  improvement.  An  impor¬ 
tant  book. 

565.  -  Secondary  education  (Educ.  Rev.,  Apr.  17: 

346-63). 

566.  JAMES,  E.  J.  Training  for  citizenship  (in  Assoc,  of 
colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  States,  etc.,  Proc.  p.  132-55). 

Followed  by  17  p.  discussion. 

567.  KEYE.S,  C.  II.  Differentiation  of  the  American  second¬ 
ary  school  fin  N.  E.  A.  Prttc.  p.  412-22). 

568.  LADD,  G.  T.  Place  of  the  fitting  school  in  American 
education  (in  his  Essays  on  the  higher  educ.  Scribner, 
net  $1.00.  p.  53-72). 

569.  MENDENllAU.,  T.  G.  Some  neglected  factors  and 
forgotten  facts  (in  N.  K.  A.  Proc.  p.  355-69). 

Kindly  criticism  of  sevend  phases  of  our  system  of  public 
educ.'ition. 

570.  MORAN'P.  R.  L.  Our  secondary  schools  and  their  re¬ 
lation  to  dur  im])erial  needs  (Educ.  rev.  (Loud.),  i  :  496- 
501  ). 
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571.  MORRISON'.  ( i.  Pi.  Do  our  high  schools  prepare  for 
college  and  for  life  in  accordance  with  the  present  recpiire- 
inents  of  both  ?  (in  X.  E.  A.  Pn'C.  p.  603-10). 

The  ari^ument  holds  very  decidedly  that  they  do  not. 

572.  ML'XROE.  J.  P.  Secondary  education  and  training  for 
vocation  (  Educ.  rev..  May.  17:  440-50). 

Read  at  Harvard  teachers'  assoc..  Mar.  4. 

573.  PEABODY.  EXDICOTT.  Continuous  moral  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  .'School  thru  college  and  thru  life  (School  rev., 
Dec.  7:620-31). 

574.  SPALDlXCi.  E.  E.  The  elementary  characters  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education  (Jour,  of  ped.,  Jan.  12:  11-24). 

575.  TAUSSlCi.  1'.  \\'.  Secondary  education  and  training 
for  citizenship  (Educ.  rev..  May.  17:  431-39). 

Read  at  Harvard  teachers'  assoc..  Mar.  4. 

576.  TDL'RBh'R.  C.  PI.  Unsettled  problems  of  the  second¬ 
ary  school  (  School  rev..  Oct.  7:  449-52). 

379.42  Great  Britain 

(ireat  Britain  publishes  many  valuable  documents  on  educa¬ 
tion  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  List  can  be  had  on 
apjilication  to  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  Lond. 

577.  BEALE.  DOROTHEA.  State  organization  of  second¬ 
ary  .schools  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.).  i:  489-95). 

In  Enfjland. 

578.  CORXISH.  HERBERT,  ed.  Code  for  day  schools. 

1899-1900.  450  ]).  O.  Grant,  is.  (School  board 

chronicle  ed.  and  manual). 

579.  CRAIG.  Cl.  A.  Erom  parish  school  to  university  and 
other  papers:  memories  and  Scottish  characteristics  of 
forty  years  since.  190  p.  O.  Simpkin.  3s.  6d.  net. 

580.  HILL.  W.  K.  Educational  movements  in  England 
(School  rev..  I'eh.  7:  79-91). 

581.  PIODGIXS.  J.  G.  Popular  education  in  England.  77 
p.  O.  Toronto. 

Historical  account  since  1870. 

An  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  education  of 
Ontario  for  1898. 

582.  JEBB.  R.  C.  Relations  of  jtrimary  to  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  (  r-'tluc.  rev.  (  Lr)nd.).  May.  i  :  293-99). 
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583.  MACNAMARA,  T.  J.  Joints  in  onr  educational 
armour  (Fortn.  rev.,  June.  71  :  917-30). 

Hrief  discussion  of  nine  chief  proljlems  in  present  English 
secondary  education. 

584.  MARK.  H.  T.  Outline  of  the  history  of  educational 
theories  in  England.  Bardeen,  Syracuse.  $1.25. 

“  A  generous  hreadtli  of  view  and  a  sound  judgment.”  Educ. 
times,  May  i.  “  Kernel  of  English  education,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  is  action  rather  than  culture.”  Author. 

585.  MASSIE,  JOHN.  Tendencies  of  modern  education  in 
England  (Educ.,  Dec.  20:  207-14). 

586.  SCOTT.  R.  I*.  Board  of  education  hill  and  secondary 
education  (Educ.  times,  June.  52:  251-55). 

Discussing  proposed  English  school  legislation. 

587.  SMITH,  A.  T.  Education  in  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland,. 

1897-98  (in  U.  S.,  Education,  Commr.  of.  Report,  1897- 
98.  1  :  133-67). 

588.  ST.\NLEY,  E.  Our  national  education.  150  p.  O. 
Xishet.  2s.  6(1. 

“  Marked  by  exactness  and  a  thorough  grasp  of  simple  facts 
and  figures,  but  by  bias  in  favor  of  universal  school  boards.” 
Educ.  times,  Nov. 

589.  WARD,  A.  T.  I’re.sent  work  of  the  London  school 
hoard  (Educ.  rev.’ (Loud. ).  July,  i:  417-25). 

For  accounts  of  meetings  of  the  leading  educational  bodies  in 
(ireat  Britain  see  the  Journal  of  education  and  the  Educa¬ 
tional  time.s.  The  latter  is  the  official  organ  of  the  London 
college  of  preceptors. 

379.43  Germany 

590.  (lOODWTN,  I'^  J.  Results  in  the  Prussian  gymnasium 
(School  rev.,  Nov.  7:  541-48). 

Attributes  the  superior  work  of  the  gymnasia  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  effectively  org.tnized  national,  not  local  institutions. 

591.  RUSSEI.L.  J.  E.  German  higher  schools;  the  history, 
organization,  and  methods  of  secondary  education  in  Ger¬ 
many.  455  ]).  1).  Longmans.  $2.25. 

'I'he  result  of  close  study  of  the  (ierman  schools  during  a  two 
years’  residence,  while  sjtecial  agent  of  the  U.  .S.  bureau  of 
education  and  ICtiropean  commissioner  for  the  University 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  (^ne  of  the  notable  educational 
books  of  the  year  and  the  most  comprehensive  and  authori¬ 
tative  treatment  of  the  subject  in  English. 

"  Style  not  jrartictilarly  attractive.”  Athena  tmi,  Aug.  I2. 
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379.44  France 

592.  HARDY,  E.  L.  The  lycees  of  France  (School  rev., 
Nov.  7:549-59)- 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  curricula. 

593.  SMITH,  A.  T.  Decentralizing  tendencies  in  the  French 
system  of  education  (School  rev..  Mar.  7:  133-44). 

594.  -  Education  in  France  (in  U.  S.,  Education, 

Commr.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  i :  693-788). 

Detailed  account  of  all  phases  of  French  education  to-day. 
Special  notice  of  the  law  of  1896. 

379.458  Sicily 

595.  VESPRI,  IRENE.  National  education  in  Sicily  (Educ. 
rev.  (Lond.),  July,  Sept,  i :  436-40;  589-92). 

379.71  Canada 

596.  SMITH,  A.  T.  Education  in  Canada  (in  U.  S.,  Educa¬ 
tion,  Commr.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  i :  169-87). 

Brief  survey.  Latest  statistics.  List  of  sixty  higher  educa¬ 
tional  institutions. 

597.  ONTARIO— MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION.  Re¬ 
port  for  1898.  295  p.  O.  Toronto. 

Much  space  given  to  technical,  military,  and  commercial 
education.  For  apx.  see  no.  581. 

379-73  United  States 

598.  HAWTHORNE,  JULIAN.  Public  schools  and 
parents’  duties  (North  .Amer.  rev.,  Apr.  168:  399-408). 

Finds  fault  with  systems  and  working  of  city  secondary 
schools. 

599.  M.\YO.  A.  D.  Organization  and  reconstruction  of 
State  systems  of  common-school  education  in  the  North 
Atlantic  states  from  1830  to  1865  (in  U.  S.,  Education, 
Commr.  of.  Report.  1897-98.  r:  355-486). 

600.  ROGERS.  H.  J.  American  education  at  the  Paris  expo¬ 
sition  (Outlook.  Aug.  5.  62;  751-54). 

601.  - Lhiited  States  exhibit  at  Paris  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 

p.  106-11). 
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602.  SALMON,  DAVID.  Impressions  of  American  educa¬ 
tion  (Educ.  rev.,  Dec.  18:  437-50). 

Concluded  Jan.,  1900. 

603.  SCOTT,  W.  New  England  educational  policy  (New 
Eng.  mag.,  June.  20:  443-48). 

Details  for  a  compreliensive  and  radical  scheme. 

604.  STATISTICS  of  secondary  schools  (in  U.  S.,  Educa¬ 
tion,  Commr.  of.  Report,  1897-98.  2.'  2043-2336). 

Latest  and  fullest  figures  on  American  schools. 

605.  THURBER,  C.  H.  The  school  system  of  the  United 
States  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.).  i:  697-708). 

Clear,  simple  account. 

606.  VAN  RENSSALAER,  M.  G.  Our  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  (North  Amer.  rev.,  July.  169;  77-89). 

Defense  of  the  system,  answering  article  in  May  number  by 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Davis  ;  entitled.  The  course  in  education. 


379.744  Massachusetts 

607.  MASSACHUSETTS  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 
Report  of  committee  on  educational  progress  (Jour,  of 
ped.,  Jan.  12:  24-30). 


379.747  Nezu  York 

608.  ALLERTON,  W.  S.  School  supervision  in  N.  Y.  State 
(Educ.  rev.,  Mar.  17:287-91). 

See  also  editorial  column  for  May. 

609.  BARDEEN,  C.  W.  Commissioner  Hume;  a  story  of  N. 
Y.  schools.  210  p.  D.  Bardeen,  Syracuse.  $1.00. 

610.  BOYNTON,  F.  D.  Changes  in  the  regents’  syllabus 
for  1900  (School  rev.,  Oct.  7:  483-85). 

61 1.  EDUCATIONAL  legislation  for  N.  Y.  State  (Educ. 
rev.,  June.  18:43-79). 

Symposium  by  prominent  New  York  educators  for  discussion 
of  needed  and  proposed  laws. 

612.  REID,  WHITELAW.  Educational  legislation  (in  N. 
Y.  (State)  University  convocation,  p.  221-31). 

613.  SKINNER,  C.  R.  Unification  of  state  supervision  of 
education  in  N.  Y.  (in  N.  Y.  (State)  University  convo¬ 
cation.  p.  270-78). 

Followed  by  39  p.  discussion. 
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379-75  South 


614.  CL’kRV.  J.  L.  M.  Education  in  the  southern  states 
(Rev.  of  rev.,  Aug.  20:  184-87). 

Read  at  Capon  Springs  conference. 


379.771  Ohio 

615.  WHITE.  E.  E.  The  school  system  of  Ohio  (Educ. 
rev.,  May.  17:  465-78). 

Historical  and  descriptive.  Elementary  and  secondary 
schools  only. 


379-773  Illinois 

See  also  379. 1 5 

616.  ANDREWS,  E.  B.  Public  school  system  of  Chicago 
(Educ.,  Dec.  20:  201-07). 

Concluded  Jan.,  1900. 


379.8  South  America 

617.  HILDER,  F.  F.  Education  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Uruguay,  and  Brazil  (in  U.  S..  Education,  Commr.  of. 
Report.  1897-98.  1 :  1205-33). 

379.94  Australia 

618.  SMITH.  A.  T.  Systems  of  public  education  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania  (in  U.  S.,  Education, 
Comm’r.  of.  Report.  1897-98.  i:  189-214). 

Contains  valuable  reports  by  leading  Australian  educators  on 
distinctive  features  of  their  systems. 
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IV 

DISCUSSION 

RAILWAY  GEOGRAPHY 

'I'he  establishment  in  the  first  year  of  our  high  schools  of 
such  a  course  in  railway  geography  as  is  suggested  by  Mr. 
Davis,  in  the  November  number  of  the  Educational  Review, 
would  insert  such  a  weak  link  in  the  chain  of  geography  work 
in  our  better  schools  that  the  appeal  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  with  no  word  of  comment  or  objection. 

Elementary  and  secontlary  geography  teaching  have  long 
suffered  because  our  principal  aim  has  been  to  stuff  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  mind  with  facts,  making  them  encyclopedias  of  infor¬ 
mation,  not  knowledge,  filled  with  a  vast  series  of  scattered 
ideas  of  little  value,  arranged  in  no  order.  In  the  last  few 
years  the  tendency  has  been  to  give  the  pupils  an  ability  to 
understand  the  more  important  geographical  conditions  of  the 
world,  thru  a  study  of  their  causal  relations:  and  a  power  to 
seek,  test,  and  use  new  facts,  gathered  from  all  the  best  avail¬ 
able  sources. 

Instead  of  the  old  memoriter  work,  with  its  large  amount  of 
drill  in  the  location  of  unimportant  capes,  cities,  boundary  lines, 
and  in  recalling  out-of-date  census  statistics,  we  now  have  an 
increasing  emphasis  given  to  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect, 
and  from  effect  to  cause,  with  so  much  locating  of  places  as  is 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  everyday  affairs,  and  the 
illustration  of  principles.  With  the  change  has  come  better 
mental  discipline,  deeper  interest,  more  alive  geography  work, 
and  incidentally  better  text-books. 

Such  a  course  in  railway  geography  as  is  suggested  would 
be  an  unfortunate  innovation  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  it  wr)uld  cause  an  over  emphasis  of  location  of  places, 
without  other  cause  than  a  railway  situation,  when  the  cause 
determining  the  railway  would  ])robably  be  a  more  important 
and  valuable  guiding  thought;  secondly,  it  would  bring  about 
a  return  to  the  fashion  of  divifling  the  States  for  study,  ac- 
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cording  to  political  and  arbitrary  lines,  rather  than  according 
to  natural  features  and  areas  of  production  of  the  leading  com¬ 
modities;  thirdly,  it  would  tend  to  decrease  the  value  of 
geography  as  a  disciplinary  subject  capable  of  giving  culture 
and  make  it  savor  too  much  of  the  counting  house;  fourthly, 
it  would  introduce  into  the  secondary  school  a  line  of  work  in 
no  way  scientific,  hut  largely  a  repetition  and  elaboration  of 
facts  more  properly  gained  from  a  causal  study  of  the  political, 
physical,  and  economic  conditions  of  our  country  in  the  upper 
grammar  grades. 

Lastly,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  an  appeal  is  unfortunate  at 
the  present  time,  when  commercial  courses  are  so  largely  being 
introduced  in  our  secondary  schools.  Those  leaders  who  are 
advocating  and  establishing  such  commercial  courses  are  em¬ 
phasizing  strongly  the  need  of  training  youths  broadly  and 
well  to  become  future  leaders  in  the  business  world,  rather  than 
jiermanent  clerks  and  bookkeepers,  who  have  a  host  of  facts  at 
their  tongue’s  end,  hut  who  cannot  go  deeper  into  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  facts. 

Railway  geography  has  its  place  in  school  geography;  but  it 
should  he  in  association  with  products  and  physical  features, 
and  not  as  a  thing  by  itself.  It  should  he  developed  gradually, 
as  the  rest  of  the  course  allows,  and  not  studied  alone.  If  we 
give  this  phase  of  communication  such  an  important  place, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  great  world  commerce  routes, 
the  telegra])hs  and  cables,  to  say  nothing  of  the  facts  of  soil 
and  water  distribution  and  the  other  important  controls  of  com¬ 
mercial  life  that  are  of  such  great  causal  significance? 

Unity  of  plan,  progressive  development  in  method,  and  in 
breadth  of  view  as  well  as  in  knowledge,  time,  and  practical 
utility,  all  demand  that  railway  geography  shall  not  he  a  thing 
by  itself  in  the  secondary  course,  hut  that  it  take  its  proper 
subordinate  position  in  the  elementary  school  work,  and  in  such 
secondary  school  work  as  is  outlined  by  the  Committee  on  Col¬ 
lege  Entrance  Requirements,  ('('minercial  high  .schools  must 
have  commercial  geography:  hut  such  masters  in  this  field  as 
Chisholm  and  Mill  would  never  place  railways  ahead  in  coiu- 
niercial  geography. 


Richard  1C  Dodgk 
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A  practical  study  of  languages.  A  guide  for  teachers  and  learners — By  Henry- 
Sweet,  M.  A.,  Ph.  U.,  LL.  D.  With  tables  and  illustrative  quotations.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1900.  280  p.  S1.50. 

Proljably  there  is  nothing  more  pathetic  in  the  history  of 
eilucation  than  the  regularity  with  which  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  who  undertake  to  learn  a  living  language, 
and  work  hard  and  faithfully  at  it,  learn  not  the  language  itself, 
hut  something  more  or  less  remotely  resembling  it.  From  the 
frequent  recognition  of  this  truth  arise  the  countless 
“  methods  ”  of  learning  to  read,  write,  and  speak  French.  Ger¬ 
man,  etc.,  perfectly,  in  six  weeks,  put  forth  with  much  adver¬ 
tising  by  the  “  professors  ”  whose  “  only  correct  systems  ”  are 
outnumbered  otily  by  the  “  exclusively  correct  ”  methods  of 
voice-culture. 

Phonetists  have  long  recognized  the  trouble  and  its  cause, 
and  with  varying  success  have  proposed  better  ways  of  teach¬ 
ing.  The  chief  difficulty  in  learning  to  speak  the  strange 
idioms  was  long  ago  seen  to  lie  in  the  ear  of  the  learner,  not  in 
his  tongue;  the  learner  attempts,  by  processes  which  he  imper¬ 
fectly  grasps,  to  reproduce  sounds  which  he  thinks  he  hears. 
If  he  is  an  adult,  he  thinks  he  hears  sounds  identical  with  those 
of  his  own  dialect  of  his  mother  tongue,  though  oftener  than 
not  there  is  much  difference  between  them.  Another  trouble 
is  this:  the  child  learning  his  mother-tongue  acquires  a  good 
articulation,  anfl  often  a  very  large  vocabulary,  before  he  learns 
to  read,  so  that  the  written  signs  not  only  represent  familiar 
sounds,  hut  suggest  familiar  ideas;  but  the  adult  in  attacking  a 
foreign  language  begins  with  the  reading,  attempting  to  gain 
from  unfamiliar  signs  an  idea  of  unfamiliar  sounds  which  for 
a  long  time  suggest  nothing  whatever.  Such  success  as  the 
various  “  Natural  Methods  ”  have  had — and  in  some  cases  it 
has  been  great  and  well  deserved — has  come  from  the  attempt 
to  repeat  with  the  adult  in  the  acquisition  of  the  foreign  lan- 
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giiage  the  process  gone  thru  by  the  child  in  learning  his  own; 
the  shortcomings  of  these  methods  are  due  chiefly  to  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  reproducing  the  conditions  surrounding  the  child, 
who  is  learning  to  think  while  he  learns  to  speak,  whose  acute- 
Tiess  of  ear  and  retentiveness  are  many  times  greater  than  in 
the  adult,  and  whose  language-lessons  are  going  on  every  mo¬ 
ment  that  he  is  in  the  company  of  other  persons. 

These  and  many  other  points  of  great  value  are  carefully 
and  convincingly  treated  in  Dr.  Sweet’s  book,  which  professes 
“  first,  to  determine  the  general  principles  on  which  a  rational 
method  of  learning  foreign  languages  should  be  based,  and 
then  to  consider  the  various  modifications  these  general  prin¬ 
ciples  undergo  in  their  application  to  different  circumstances 
and  different  classes  of  learners.”  For  this  task  no  one  could 
be  better  fitted  than  Dr.  Sweet,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
organism  of  actual  speech  is  unexcelled.  He  justly  lays  great 
stress  on  the  importance  of  careful  phonetic  study,  beginning 
ti’ith  one’s  own  language.  But  the  book  is  far  more  than  a 
mere  tract  to  propagate  the  phonetic  gospel;  its  twenty  chap¬ 
ters  give  an  excelletit  survey  of  the  whole  subject  of  language¬ 
teaching,  with  consideration  of  ancient  and  Oriental  languages. 
The  work  may  fitly  he  called  one  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  helps  to  the  teacher  that  have  appeared  of  late  years. 

E.  D.  Perry 

Con^MHIA  jNIVKKSirY 


Elements  of  rhetoric  and  English  composition  (First  high-school  course) — 
By  G.  K.  Cari’Kntkr,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  in 
Coluinhia  University.  New  York:  'I’he  Macmillan  Company,  iSgg. '  x -f- 252 
p.  60  cents. 

Argumentative  writing — By  Gertrude  Bi;ck,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  English 
in  V.-issar  College.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  l3gy.  viii  +  206 
]).  80  cents. 

Professor  Carpenter  has  produced  an  interesting  and  valua¬ 
ble  book,  suggestive  and  eminently  teachable,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  without  some  serious  defects.  It  is  designed  to  serve 
as  a  text-book  for  the  first  and  second,  or  second  and  third 
years  of  the  high  school,  and  is  to  he  followed  by  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  book  for  the  later  years.  Much,  therefore,  that  appears 
in  the  ordinary  scIuh)!  rhetoric  is  not  found  in  this. 
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After  Ijrief  chapters  on  compositions  and  English  usage,  con¬ 
siderable  space  is  given  to  incorrect  English,  and  this  is  fol¬ 
lowed  hy  discussions  of  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  sentence,  including  punctuation  of  words,  of  para¬ 
graphs,  and  of  the  whole  composition.  The  last  pages  of  the 
book  arc  devoted  to  the  essential  qualities  of  style :  clearness, 
force,  and  elegance.  The  arrangement  is  strictly  logical,  e.\- 
cept  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  valid  reason  why  part  of  the 
subject  of  words,  under  the  head  of  incorrect  English,  should 
precede  sentences,  and  part  follow. 

But,  if  logical,  the  arrangement  is  not  wise,  and  it  is  right 
here  that  we  find  the  most  serious  defect  in  the  book.  The 
treatment  of  the  paragrajih  should  come  before  that  of  words 
and  sentences.  Constructive  work  in  composition  should  be¬ 
gin  early,  and  should  not  be  left  until  the  pupil  has  a  fair  mas¬ 
tery  of  words  and  sentences.  At  the  time  at  which  this  book 
is  intended  to  be  begun  the  pupil  should  acquire  at  least  as  full 
a  knowledge  of  the  paragraph  as  is  given  in  Mr.  Carpenter’s 
discussion.  Erom  that  time  on  his  writing  should  be  mainly 
in  the  form  of  comi)lete  and  properly  constructed  paragraphs, 
and  his  study  of  words  and  sentences  should  be  carried  on  side 
by  side  with  this  broader  inventive  work.  Otherwise  his  writ¬ 
ing  is  almost  certain  to  become  rambling  and  discursive,  and 
he  fails  to  learn  the  essential  lesson  that  good  writing  consists 
of  something  more  than  the  stringing  together  of  well-chosen 
words  in  properly  formed  sentences.  Experience  proves  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  high-school  course,  and  even  before,  the 
pupil  is  able  to  grasp  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  para¬ 
graph,  and  that  he  can  appreciate  what  is  meant  by  unity,  em¬ 
phasis,  and  coherence  in  paragraphs  more  easily  than  he  can 
in  sentences. 

One  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  book  is  the  judgment 
displayed  in  the  selection  of  topics.  Several  things  are  treated 
that  are  frequently  omitted  in  school  rhetorics  and  that  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  young  student.  Equal  wisdom  is 
shown  in  the  exclusion  of  certain  to])ics  of  purely  academic 
interest  that  are  of  little  real  value  to  the  schoolboy.  One  can¬ 
not  help  wishing,  however,  that  slightly  more  attention  had 
been  paid  t<»  figures.  The  subject  is  often  overdone  in  rhetor- 
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ics,  but  in  the  two  paragraphs  devoted  to  this  topic  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme.  It  is  not  a  fruitful  sub¬ 
ject  for  young  students,  but  a  certain  knowdedge  of  it — greater 
than  is  vouchsafed  in  this  book — is  desirable.  The  same  criti¬ 
cism  is  also  applicable,  altho  in  a  less  tlegree,  to  the  treatment 
of  the  paragraph,  and  this  is  the  more  surprising  in  view  of  the 
tribute  in  the  jjreface  to  the  work  of  Barrett  Wendell  and  F.  N. 
Scott.  Mr.  Scott’s  great  service  to  English  teaching  has  been 
his  placing  of  the  paragraph  in  its  true  light,  and  his  showing 
its  importance  in  practical  composition  work. 

'riiere  is  the  sanity  and  the  reasonableness  in  the  judgments 
expressed  that  we  have  learned  to  look  for  in  Mr.  Carpenter’s 
writings,  and  the  book  is  written  in  the  same  easy,  unlabored 
style  that  makes  his  Principles  of  E)iglish  grammar  a  delight 
to  read.  And  yet  this  easy  style  has  its  drawbacks  in  a  text¬ 
book,  for  the  salient  points  do  not  stand  out  as  clearly,  and  are 
not  grasped  as  readily  by  the  untrained  mind,  as  when  stated 
more  dogmatically  and  emphatically.  That  is,  a  young  stu¬ 
dent  will  have  difficulty  in  seeing  readily  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  different  statements.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
treatment  of  shall  and  will,  which  is  admirable  for  one  who 
knows  something  of  the  subject,  but  in  which  the  “  average 
boy  ”  will  need  considerable  assistance  before  he  sees  things  in 
true  proportion. 

In  spite  of  the  defects  that  have  been  pointed  out  the  book 
is  an  excellent  one,  practical  and  full  of  suggestion.  In  the 
hands  of  an  indifferent  instructor  it  may  not  prove  an  alto¬ 
gether  efficient  tool,  but  to  a  good  teacher  who  knows 
his  subject  and  what  he  is  striving  for,  it  will  be  a  valuable  aid. 

In  her  preface  the  author  of  Argumentative  writing  says  that 
the  book  arises  out  of  “  certain  beliefs  concerning  the  study 
of  argumentation  which,  tho  perhai)s  not  wholly  novel,  have 
as  yet  found  no  recognition  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.” 
After  a  careful  reading  of  the  book  one  is  inclined  to  go  a  step 
further  and  to  wonder  why  they  ever  should  be  recog¬ 
nized.  The  principal  article  in  Miss  Buck’s  creed  is  that  the 
student  should  derive  the  principles  of  argumentation  “  in¬ 
ductively,”  that  is,  from  his  own  practice,  before  he  knows  that 
he  is  using  principles.  She  supplies  him  with  raw  material  for 
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practice  from  his  own  daily  experience,  and  strives  meanwhile 
to  implant  in  him  the  “  conviction  that  the  logical  basis  of 
argumentation  should  be  ultimately  referred  to  psychology.” 
This  is  an  ambitious  program  for  one  little  book,  but  the  author 
has  not  faltered  in  her  self-imposed  task  even  when  it  takes 
pages  to  lead  the  student  to  see  how  he  arrives  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  green  apples  are  hard  and  sour,  or  that  some 
Freshmen  are  sometimes  homesick. 

The  book  consists  of  several  chapters  of  diluted  logic,  in 
which  the  student  is  led  by  devious  ways  to  the  establishment 
of  principles.  After  reading  them  one  cannot  help  wondering 
if  minds  that  are  so  weak  as  to  need  that  sort  of  reasoning 
can  ever  be  strong  enough  to  do  any  arguing  for  themselves. 
Attached  to  each  chapter  are  numerous  exercises,  some  of  them 
ingenious  and  valuable,  others  of  little  worth.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  where  the  book  can  find  a  niche. 

Wilson  Farrand 

Newark  Academy, 

Newark,  N.  J. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Karl  Pearson’s  Gramma, 
of  science  calls  attention  anew  to  what  is  in  some  respects  a 
unique  and  extraordinary  hook.  The  keynote  of  the  book  is 
struck  in  the  sentence  from  the  preface :  “  There  are  many 
signs  that  a  sound  idealism  is  surely  replacing,  as  a  basis  for 
natural  philosophy,  the  crude  materialism  of  the  older  phys¬ 
icists.  .  .  Step  by  step  men  of  science  are  coming  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  mechanism  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  phenomena,  but  is 
only  the  conceptual  shorthand  by  aid  of  which  they  can  briefly 
describe  and  resume  jihenomena.”  The  bonk  merits  careful 
study  (T.ondon:  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  1900.  548  p.). 

- Democracy  and  empire,  by  Professor  Giddings,  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  twenty  related  papers  on  current  tendencies  and 
problems  in  civilization  (New  York:  'fhe  Macmillan  Co., 

1900.  360  ]).  $2.50). - The  trenchant  style  of  Mr.  W.  S. 

Lilly,  a  natural  essayist,  is  seen  to  excellent  advantage  in  his 
First  principles  in  politics.  The  judicial  quality  is  absent,  hut 
vigor  and  directness  are  everywhere  present  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1900.  332  p.). - We  most  cor- 
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dially  welcome  Economics  and  industrial  history  for  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  by  Mr.  Thurston  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School.  It  is  a  direct,  simple,  and  scholarly  text-b(X)k  on  a 
subject  which  must  sooner  or  later  come  to  be  far  more  widely 
taught  in  secondary  schools  (Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 

1899.  300  p.  $1.00). - Dr.  Ely’s  Monopolies  and  trusts 

will  be  much  read  for  its  collection  of  data  on  matters  of  im¬ 
mediate  public  importance  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 

1900.  278  p.  $1.25). - Mr.  Lindsay  Swift’s  Brook  farm 

revives  interest  in  an  almost  forgotten  social  experiment, 
remarkable  for  the  ability  and  character  of  those  who  took 
part  in  it  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.  302  p. 

$1.25). - Professor  Coulter’s  Plant  structure  is  a  worthy 

successor  of  his  Plant  relations.  These  two  books  ought  to 
revolutionize  the  teaching  of  botany,  and  put  it  upon  a  modern 
basis  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1900.  348  p.  $1.50). 

- Dr.  Starbuck  of  Stanford  University  has  done  an  un¬ 
usually  interesting  piece  of  work  in  his  Psychology  of  religion. 
The  facts  collected  by  his  empirical  method  of  studying  the 
religious  consciousness  are  very  im])ortant  (New  York:  Im¬ 
ported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1899.  420  p.  $1.50). 

- Mr.  Sheldon’s  Ethical  Sunday  school  is  a  plan  for  the 

moral  instruction  of  tlie  young  without  religious  admixture 

(New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.  206  p.  $1.25). - 

The  logical  bases  of  education,  by  Professor  Welton  of  York¬ 
shire  College  does  not  seem  to  us  to  make  any  particular  con¬ 
tribution  to  education,  but  it  is  a  capital  text-book  of  logic 

(New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  288  p.  $1.00). - 

Dr.  Macdougal’s  Nature  and  work  of  plants  is  a  thoroly  good 
introduction  to  the  study  of  botany  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  T900.  208  p.  80  cents). - Dr.  Warner’s  Ner¬ 

vous  system  of  the  child  is  a  useless  book.  It  is  in  no  small 
part  a  repetition  of  his  earlier  jniblications  (New  York:  The 

.Macmillan  Co.,  1900.  233  p.  $1.50). - Professor  Arey  of 

Rochester  is  an  experienced  teacher,  but  his  Elementary 
chemistry  does  not  impress  us  as  a  sound  text-book.  One  of 
the  experiments  seems  to  be  dangerous  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  272  ]>.  90  cents). - Watson’s  Text¬ 

book  of  phyics  is  a  well-arranged  and  comprehensive  work 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1899.  896  p.). 


EDITORIAL 


The  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
SuperhitenL°nce  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  was  by  general  consent  the  best 
meeting  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  Department.  No  meet¬ 
ing  since  that  at  Cleveland  in  1895  has  approached  it  in  bril¬ 
liancy  or  in  practical  usefulness.  The  program  was  uniformly 
excellent,  and  in  several  respects  noteworthy.  The  three  even¬ 
ing  afldresses  were  fresh,  vigorous,  and  inspiring.  Mr.  Page’s 
searching  analysis  of  the  defects  of  our  use  of  written  speech. 
President  Alderman’s  eloquent  and  scholarly  exposition  of  the 
opportunities  and  obligations  of  scholarship,  particularly  in 
the  South,  and  President  Wheeler’s  discussion  of  tliQ  place  and 
function  of  the  secondary  school,  were  warmly  appreciated  and 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  attendance  of  superintendents 
and  other  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
was  exceptional,  and  the  papers  and  discussions  were  closely 
followed  by  large  and  attentive  audiences. 

The  superintendents  were  naturally  anxious  to  hear  a  trained 
scientist  of  Professor  Atwater’s  unchallenged  standing  express 
his  views  on  the  current  teaching  of  what  is  called  “  temperance 
physiology’.”  His  paper  was  a  model  of  clear,  straightforward, 
and  scientific  exposition.  That  it  carried  conviction  to  all  save 
the  few  who  were  i)resent  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting 
him,  was  perfectly  a])parent.  He  showed  beyond  cavil  that 
the  extreme  statements  regarding  the  ])hysiological  effect  of 
alcohol,  contained  in  the  commonly  used  text-books,  are  not  in 
accord  with  the  facts,  and  that  the  result  is  to  attempt  to  i)ro- 
mote  a  goofl  cause  by  the  systematic  pro])agation  of  untruth. 
Professor  Atwater  pointed  out  the  unwisdom  of  commingling 
the  moral  and  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  whole  subject  of 
temperance  teaching.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  experiments 
and  reports  have  ushered  in  an  era  in  which  common  sense  and 
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truthfulness  will  displace  fanaticism  and  hysterical  exaggera¬ 
tion.  The  laws  on  this  subject  of  which  so  many  good  people 
boast  are,  in  our  view,  wholly  unjustifiable  in  public  i)olicy,  in 
education,  or  in  morals,  and  we  hype  that  the  courage  and  man¬ 
hood  of  the  country  will  yet  bring  about  their  repeal.  In  her 
discussion  of  Professor  Atwater’s  paper,  but  little  of  which 
was  germane  to  her  to])ic,  Mrs.  Mary  11.  Hunt  displayed  all 
those  characteristics  of  manner  and  of  method  which  have  been 
so  intluential  in  keeping  the  thoughtful  and  independent  stu¬ 
dents  of  education  from  following  her  leadership  in  this 
matter.  The  sentiment  of  the  Department  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  with  Professor  Atwater. 

As  a  result  of  the  long  discussion  the  Department  unani¬ 
mously  ado])ted  the  following  resolution,  which  was  presented 
hy  Superintendent  Soldan  of  the  committee  on  resolutions : 

In  consideration  of  the  deep  interest  wliich  this  de])artnient  takes  in 
every  leijitimate  effort  to  advance  tlie  cause  of  temperance  and  of  its  desire 
to  promote  in  tlie  schools  of  the  country  the  teacliinjj  of  temperance  based 
on  sound  educational  and  scientific  principles  ;  therefore  he  it 

Resolved,  -rhat  the  chairman  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  report  upon  the  teachinij  of  physiolojjy  in  the  schools,  espe¬ 
cially  with  rei^ard  to  the  condition  and  ])ro>;ress  of  scientific  intpiiry  as  to 
the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system,  and  to  recommend  what  action 
if  .my  l)y  this  ilepartment  is  justified  by  the  results  of  these  inquiries. 

President  Downing  suhseqtiently  appointed  the  following 
committee  titider  the  terms  of  the  resolution :  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  Lane  of  Chicago,  President  Alderman  of  North 
Carolina.  Principal  Lyte  of  the  Millersville  (Pa.)  Normal 
School,  Suiterintendent  Soldan  of  St.  Louis,  Superintendent 
Van  Sickle  of  Denver  (N.  S.),  Colo..  Superintendent  Seaver 
of  Pioston  (Mass.),  and  ex-State  Superintendent  Corson  of 
Ohio. 

During  one  of  the  business  sessions  Dr.  Harris  made  a  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and 
secured  the  appointment  of  the  following  committee  to  co- 
oi)erate  in  the  develoiimcnt  nf  the  work  of  the  Bureau :  Messrs. 
Butler  of  New  York,  Draper  of  Illinois.  Dougherty  of  Illinois, 
Lyte  of  Penn.sylvania.  Gove  of  Colorado,  and  Glenn  of 
Georgia 

The  Department  is  to  meet  again  at  Chicago  in  T()oo,  under 
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the  presidency  of  State  Superintendent  Harvey  of  Wisconsin, 
whose  unopposed  election  was  a  deserved  tribute  to  his  popu¬ 
larity  and  usefulness. 


Association  of  During  the  sessions  of  the  Department  of 
American  Univer-  Superintendence,  two  other  meetings  of  great 
importance  were  held.  One  was  that  of  the 
committee  of  fifteen,  appointed  by  the  National  Council  of 
Education  at  Washington  in  1898  to  consider  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  university.  '1  he  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  meeting  are  reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
the  Revieja'.  The  other  gathering  was  one  of  representatives 
of  American  universities,  assembled  in  response  to  the  follow¬ 


ing  call  issued  at  the  suggestion  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  : 

In  behalf  of  tlie  Universities  which  we  represent,  we,  the  undersigned, 
beg  to  suggest  tliat  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  leading  American  Uni¬ 
versities  may  properly  consider  the  means  of  representing  to  foreign 
Universities  the  importance  of  revising  their  regulations  governing  the 
admission  of  American  students  to  the  examinations  for  the  higher  degrees. 

We  therefore  extend  to  your  University  a  cordial  invitation  to  take  part 
in  a  conference  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  during  the  month  of  February, 
1900,  for  the  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  this  subject. 

This  invitation  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  secure  in  foreign  Univeririties, 
where  it  is  not  already  given,  such  credit  as  is  legitimately  due  to  the 
advanced  work  done  in  our  own  Universities  of  high  standing,  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  dignity  of  our  Doctor’s  degrees.  It  seems  to  us,  for  instance,  that 
European  Universities  should  be  discouraged  from  conferring  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  on  .'\merican  students  who  are  not  prepared  to 
take  the  degree  from  our  own  best  Universities,  and  from  granting  degrees 
to  Americans  on  lower  terms  than  to  their  native  students. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  among  other  things  the  deliberations  of 
such  a  conference  as  has  been  proposed  will 

(1)  result  in  a  greater  uniformity  of  the  conditions  under  which  students 
may  become  candidates  for  higher  degrees  in  different  American  Universi¬ 
ties,  thereby  solving  the  question  of  migration,  which  has  become  an 
important  issue  with  the  Federation  of  (Iraduate  Clubs; 

(2)  raise  the  opinion  entertained  abroad  of  our  own  Doctor’s  degree  ; 

(3)  raise  the  standard  of  our  own  weaker  institutions. 

This  invitation  is  extended  to  the  University  of  California,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  Catholic  University  of  America,  Clark  University,  Colutnbia 
University,  Cornell  University,  Harvard  University,  Johns  Ho|)kins  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Princeton 
University,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Yale  University. 
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The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  lias  been  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  conference.  Tlie  Federation  of  Graduate  Clubs  has  likewise 
been  invited  to  send  a  delegate. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  University  be  represented  by  a  delegation  with 
a  single  vote,  but  that  the  delegation  may  consist  of  one  member  or  several 
members,  at  the  discretion  of  the  University. 

Particulars  concerning  the  exact  date  an<l  place  of  meeting  will  be  sent 
later  to  those  accepting  the  invitation. 

An  early  reply  is  greatly  desired.  It  is  requested  that  replies  be  sent  to 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California. 

Very  Resjiectfully  Yours, 

CuARi.Ks  W.  Eliot 
.Seim  Low 
Daniel  C.  Gilman 
William  K.  Hakrer 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 

Each  of  the  14  institutions  named  in  the  call  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  or  more  delegates,  except  Wisconsin  and  Yale. 
President  Adams  of  Wisconsin  was  absent  because  of  serious 
illness,  and  President  Hadley  of  Yale  was  represented  by  letter. 
After  a  series  of  informal  and  very  helpful  discussions,  it  was 
unanimously  voted  to  form  a  permanent  organization  on  the 
following  lines : 

articles  of  organization  of  the  association  of  AMERICAN 
.universities 

I.  This  organization  is  called  the  Association  of  American  Universities. 

II.  It  is  founded  for  the  purpose  of  considering  matters  of  common 
interest  relating  to  graduate  study. 

III.  It  is  compo.sed  of  institutions  on  the  North  American  Continent 
engaged  in  giving  advanced  or  graduate  instruction. 

IV.  Its  initial  membershii)  consists  of  the  following  institutions: 

1.  California  University. 

2.  Catholic  University  of  America. 

3.  Chicago  University. 

4.  Clark  University. 

5.  Columbia  University. 

6.  Cornell  University. 

7.  Harvard  University. 

8.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

9.  Michigan  University. 

10.  Pennsylvania  University. 

11.  Princeton  University. 

12.  Stanford  University. 

13.  Wisconsin  University. 

14.  Yale  University. 
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V.  Other  institutions  may  be  admitted  at  the  annual  conference  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Executive  Committee  endorsed  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of 
the  Memlrers  of  tlie  Association.  Mernliers  not  represented  Iry  delegation 
may  vote  by  proxy. 

VI.  The  Association  shall  hold  an  annual  conference  at  such  time  aiul 
place  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  direct. 

VII.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  prepare  a  program  for  each 
meeting. 

VIII.  The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  be:  President,  Vice  I’resi- 
dent,  and  Secretary.  These  three  with  two  others  elected  by  the  Associa- 
ation  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee.  They  shall  hold  ollice  for 
one  year  and  sliall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  conference  by  the  delegates 
from  the  institutions  represented. 

IX.  In  each  conference,  each  university  may  have  any  number  of  dele¬ 
gates,  but  each  university  shall  have  a  single  vote. 

.X.  No  .act  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  to  control  the  policy  of  any 
institution  belonging  to  it. 

XI.  These  articles  may  be  amended  in  any  particular  by  a  majority  vote. 

Officers  for  1900-01,  were  chosen,  as  follows:  President, 
Harvard  University;  Vice  President,  California  University; 
Secretary,  Chicago  University;  additional  members  of  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  Columbia  University,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  new  Association  will  be  held 
in  Chicago,  in  February.  1901.  The  meetings  are  to  be  pri¬ 
vate  and  the  discussions  as  informal  as  possible.  No  set 
addresses  or  papers  are  contemplated. 

In  the  formation  of  this  Association  lies  the  hope  for  the 
fixing  of  the  standard  for  the  Ph.  I),  degree  and  for  its  proper 
administration.  It  is  a  long  step  forward  toward  complete 
university  co-operation. 


From  the  Athenian  democracy  down,  a 
One  Man  Power  favorite  procedure  of  the  demagog  has  been 
argument  by  ci)ithct.  When  hard  put  for 
a  principle,  he  produces  an  insinuation  disguised  as  an 
adjective.  History  has  been  repeating  itself  of  late,  and 
those  whr)  are  o])posing  the  widespread  movement  for 
an  improved  and  ])rofessiona1  administratif»n  of  city  schools 
are  employing  the  ancient  device  f)f  their  long  series  of 
predecessr)rs.  One  Man  Power  is  the  bogy  with  which  it  is 
hoperl  to  frighten  the  press  and  the  people  from  their  determi- 
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nation  to  reclaim  their  schools  from  the  politicians,  the  wire¬ 
pullers,  and  the  local  cliques  who  now  too  often  have  them  in 
charge.  It  has  rather  disconcerted  these  persons,  whether 
well-meaning  or  selfish,  to  find  that  their  explosive  has  been 
taken  from  them,  and  thrown  back  to  do  its  destructive  work 
in  their  own  ranks,  d'he  phrase  One  Man  Power  has  been 
frankly  accepted  by  those  who  are  carrying  on  the  argument 
for  professionally  rather  than  politically  controlled  schools, 
and  they  have  demonstrated  that  such  One  Man  Power  is  not 
only  consistent  with  democracy,  but  is  demanded  by  democ¬ 
racy’s  highest  interests,  h'or  by  One  Man  Power  is  simply 
meant  that  he  who  is  empowered  to  do  things  on  behalf  of  the 
community  must  do  them  openly  and  must  acce])t  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  his  actions.  Nor  does  the  One  Man  Power 
require  an  agent  of  superlative  wisdom  or  of  su|)erhuman  will. 
A  plain  ordinary  man  of  reasonable  virtue,  intelligence,  and 
courage  will  do  to  begin  with:  i)ublicity  and  responsibility  wilt 
do  the  rest.  The  man  does  not  live  who  would  twice  dare  to 
face  the  outraged  citizenship  of  New  York  or  Chicago,  if  he 
had  openly  committed  a  sin  against  childhood  for  the  sake  of 
politics,  of  sect,  or  of  clique.  The  same  man  who  will  burrow 
away  indefinitely  in  hidden  wickedness  and  chicanery,  will 
straighten  np  like  a  flasli  when  the  light  of  publicity  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  reveals  his  ])resence.  Under  pretense  of  compar¬ 
ing  views  and  tempering  judgments,  a  committee  is  too  often 
a  device  for  concealitig  and  shifting  responsibility.  The  One 
Man  Power  is  infinitely  more  democratic.  He  has  advisers, 
and  they  are  iniblicly  known.  lie  acts,  and  the  people  know 
how  he  acts  and  hear  his  reasons.  The  committee,  on  the 
other  hand,  disappear,  and  it  is  always  “  the  other  man  who 
made  us  do  it.” 

Every  self-respecting  teacher  ought  to  struggle  in  season 
and  out  of  season  for  the  comfort,  the  rest,  and  the  professional 
inspiration  of  being  permitted  to  work  under  the  One  Man 
Power.  Then  petty  ”  imll  ”  will  disap|)ear.  and  merit  and  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  will  take  its  ])Iace.  I'he  cry  against  the  One 
Man  Power  should  be  o])enly  and  |)ersistently  met  by  the 
demonstration  that  it  is  a  democracy’s  way  of  being  efficiently 
served.  Every  ])rogressive  college  and  university  in  the 
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United  States,  every  enviable  system  of  city  schools,  has  been 
made  what  it  is  by  the  One  Man  Power.  It  is  the  antithesis  of 
the  spoils  system  and  of  "  pull  ”  in  every  form  of  educational 


Superintendent  Powell  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  evidently  been  making  even  better  schools 
than  he  has  been  credited  with  doing.  At 
least  this  is  the  obvious  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  testimony  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Powell’s  administration 
which  has  recently  lieen  taken  before  a  Senate  committee 
of  investigation.  In  1892  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  these  schools,  at 
the  direction  of  the  Congress,  and  reported  in  detail  upon 
their  efficiency.  Since  then  they  have  steadily  improved 
and  kindergartens  have  been  added  to  the  system.  In  con¬ 
cluding  his  report  Dr.  Harris  said :  All  of  the  defects 
ix)inted  out  except  the  one  in  regard  to  intervals  be¬ 
tween  grades  or  classes  seem  to  be  temporary  and  in 
process  of  remedy.”  We  fancy  that  in  the  interval  they 
must  have  been  wholly  remedied,  if  one  may  fairly  judge 
by  the  complaints  now  urged  against  the  schools.  For 
example,  one  person — not  confined  in  an  asylum,  either — pro-  [' 
l)Osed  to  the  Senate  committee  that  what  the  schools  really  1 
wanted  was  not  a  small  board  of  education  (trustees,  as  they  i 
are  called)  but  “a  numerous  body  of  public-spirited  citizens  i 
selected  for  their  special  training  in  educational  matters.  This  | 
controlling  body  should  consist  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  I 
persons,  and  perhaps  even  more — say  one  for  each  school  I 
building  in  the  District,  which  would  aggregate  115  or  120  j 
persons.  They  would  not  require  salaries.  They  would  be 
so  numerous  that  every  school  building  would  receive  a  visit  | 
each  week,  and  they  shr.uld  l>e  so  well  equifjped  for  supervision  | 
as  to  be  able  to  a.scertain  whether  the  schools  were  managed  | 
well  or  ill.  and  w  hen  the  curriculum  might  need  amendment.’’  I 
Here  we  have  proposed,  calmly  and  in  cold  blood,  the  worst  | 
known  system  of  schof.il  administration,  by  a  gentleman  who  | 
apparently  never  has  heard  of  Brooklyn  or  Philadelphia  or  | 
Pittsburgh  or  of  Xew  York  under  the  ward  trustees.  What 
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liave  tlic  children  of  the  capital  done  that  warrants  turning 
them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  local  committee  system? 

'I'he  same  person  laid  before  the  committee  this  absolutely 
undemocratic  proposal,  one  which  would  consign  the  schools 
to  the  category  of 'philanthropic  institutions  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

“  Of  the  annual  ai)propriation  made  for  the  sui)port  of  our 
schools  by  Congress,  as  much  money  as  is  needed  should  he  ap- 
prt)priated  for  the  first  grade,  till  every  child  in  the  city  who 
has  arrived  at  school  age  has  been  cared  for  there.  Then  a 
similar  allotment  of  money  should  he  made  to  the  second  grade, 
till  all  applicants  that  belong  there  are  sheltered  and  enrolled. 
The  third  grade  should  then  he  similarly  providecl  for,  then  the 
fourth  in  order,  and  so  on  through  the  grammar  .schools  to  the 
eighth  grade.  When  all  of  the  primary  and  grammar  schools 
have  thus  received  all  needed  attention  any  funds  remaining 
from  the  appropriation  should  he  allotted  to  the  high  schools, 
beginning  with  the  first  year.  .And  the  high-school  course 
should  be  limited  to  two  years.” 

On  the  contrary,  a  democratic  school  system  breaks  a  path 
through  to  the  high  school  as  rai)idly  as  possible  in  order  that 
any  boy  or  girl  of  promise  may  not  he  lost  to  the  community, 
and  it  establishes  that  high  school  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment  in  order  that  the  elementary  schools  may  feel  its  ujdifting 
and  stimulating  influence.  1'here  never  was  an  efficient  ele¬ 
mentary-school  system  apart  from  one  or  more  secondary 
schools,  and  it  is  the  reverse  of  rash  to  predict  that  there 
never  will  be. 

After  these  two  achievements  no  one  need  be  surjjrised  to 
learn  that  the  same  witness  concluded  his  advice  by  urging 
that  memory  be  trained  rather  than  reason,  that  arithmetic 
should  displace  number  (naively  called  a  “neologism”)  and 
grammar  language  lessons,  that  objective  teaching  should  be 
curtailed,  and  that  all  instruction  should  proceed  from  the 
general  to  the  i)articular.  All  that  we  dare  say  to  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  it  is  magnificent,  hut  it  is  not  education. 

We  do  not  know  what  jiroinjited  the  investigation  which 
called  out  the  testimony  we  have  fpioted.  but  it  obviously 
proves  that  the  Washington  schools  are  modern,  progressive. 
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and  efficient.  W'e  observe,  however,  that  that  eminent  educa¬ 
tional  expert,  .Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada,  appears  to  be  con¬ 
ducting  the  inquiry.  Superintendent  Powell  deserves  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  congratulations  of  his  friends. 


The  Forward  ^  forward  movement  at  Columbia  Univer- 
Niovement  at  Co-  sity  goes  steadily  on,  ami  each  year  increases 
lumbia  general  recognition  of  the  educational 

leadership  of  the  metropolitan  university.  Within  the  past 
few  months  four  unusually  important  steps  have  been  taken :  a 
Summer  Session  has  been  established,  Barnard  College  (ff)r 
women )  has  been  formally  incorporated  in  the  university,  a 
Collegiate  Course  in  Commerce  has  been  fully  planned,  and  the 
reciuirements  for  admission  to  college  have  been  so  recast  as  to 
make  the  relations  between  the  college  and  the  secondary 
schools  quite  ideal. 

The  Summer  Session  opens  in  July  next.  It  is  a  fully  or¬ 
ganized  part  of  the  work  of  the  university.  The  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  given  are  all  accepted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the 
appropriate  degrees  and  diplomas,  and  they  are  planned  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  special  students 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  are,  or  have  been,  unable  to  carry 
on  a  sufficiently  extended  course  of  study  during  the  ordinary 
academic  year.  1  he  i)hysical  attractions  and  beauties  of  the 
university  site,  as  well  as  its  teaching  staff  and  equipment,  will 
be  influential  factors  in  attracting  students  from  a  distance  for 
work  during  the  Summer  Session. 

Barnard  College  has,  since  its  foundation,  been  by  the  side 
of  Columbia  University  but  not  of  it.  This  status  is  now 
changed.  It  enters  the  university  as  a  college  for  women 
parallel  to  Columbia  College  for  men.  It  has  its  own  faculty 
and  its  own  program  of  studies.  Its  representative  sits  on  the 
T7niversity  Council,  the  chief  legislative  brnly  of  the  university. 
By  this  step  Columbia  adopts  definitely  the  policy  of  separat¬ 
ing  the  sexes  during  the  period  of  college  training,  and  of  ad¬ 
mitting  men  and  women  on  equal  terms  to  the  gracluate  work, 
or  university  instructir)n  properly  so  called.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  gives  great  satisfaction  and  has  been  entered  upon  by 
common  consent. 
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'I'he  four  years’  Collegiate  Course  in  Commerce  is  planned, 
but  not  yet  established,  as  the  necessary  funds  are  lacking.  It 
is  to  have  the  vigorous  support  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  will  conform  to  the  highest  ideals  of  a  scholarly  training 
for  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits.  The  experience  of 
Euro])ean  countries  will  serve  both  as  a  guide  and  as  a  warn¬ 
ing;  for  in  almost  every  case  the  European  schools  of  com¬ 
merce  have  laid  too  much  stress  upon  the  processes  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  not  enough  upon  the  processes  of  production.  In¬ 
dustrial  chemistry  and  economics  must  go  together  as  the  basis 
of  a  truly  scientific  training  for  commerce  or  industry. 

In  regard  to  its  relations  to  secondary  schools  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  has,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  its  faculty,  gone  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  go  in  removing  all  artificial  barriers  to  admission 
to  college.  Hereafter  the  student  from  any  substantial  sec¬ 
ondary  school  course,  non-classical  as  well  as  classical,  may 
enter  Columbia  College  without  prejudice  and  proceed  to  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  This  is  accom])lished  by  the  simple  device  of 
removing  Latin  from  the  list  of  subjects  prescribed  for  ad¬ 
mission  without  removing  it  from  the  list  of  subjects  required 
for  graduation  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  In  other  words,  ele¬ 
mentary  Latin  will  be  taught  as  a  college  subject,  like  elemen¬ 
tary  French.  German,  physics,  chemistry,  zoology,  or  botany, 
and  must  be  taken  by  these  students  who  are  candidates  for 
the  A.  B.  degree  who  have  not  presented  Latin  at  entrance 
to  college.  The  scheme  of  alternatives  for  Latin  is  so  simply 
dra^^  n  as  to  be  understood  at  a  glance,  and  so  effectively  that 
it  will  stimulate  the  better  teaching  of  mathematics,  of  history, 
of  natural  sciences,  and  of  modern  languages  in  the  secondary 
schools,  as  well  as  promote  the  development  of  the  elective  sys¬ 
tem  in  secondary  education.  This  action  seems,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  progressive  and  far-reaching  that  has  yet  been  taken 
in  the  readjustment  of  the  unsatisfactory  relations  between 
schools  and  colleges,  and  its  practical  working  will  naturally  be 
watched  with  great  interest. 


By  establishing  an  academic  designation  to  be 
conferred  at  the  cU)se  of  a  two-years’  college 
course,  Chicago  L’niversity  has  taken  a  step 
of  national  importance.  The  quotation  from  President  Har- 
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l)er’s  official  stateinent.  which  is  printed  below,  states  clearly  i 
what  has  been  done,  why  it  has  been  done,  and  what  effects  are 
expected  to  follow.  Every  small  college  in  the  land,  every 
large  high  school  which  is  building  up  more  advanced  courses 
C'f  instruction,  every  professional  school  which  is  fixing  I 
standards  of  admission,  must  and  will  study  with  care  this  plan 
and  its  results.  There  is  room  for  two  different  opinions  as  to 
what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  future  of  the  A.  B.  degree,  of 
conferring  the  designation  Associate  in  Arts  after  two  years' 
work  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  secondary-school  program. 
Time  alone  can  tell  which  of  these  opinions  is  correct.  Presi¬ 
dent  Hari)er's  statement  is  as  follows: 

■■  TIIK  .\SSOCIATE  DEGREE 

"Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Junior  College  Faculty 
and  of  the  Senate  and  upon  the  api)roval  of  the  University 
Congregation,  the  Trustees  have  voted  to  confer  the  title  or 
degree  of  As.sociate  upon  those  students  who  finish  the  work 
of  the  Junior  Colleges  [the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years]. 

The  questions  involved  in  this  action  have  been  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  several  years.  The  action  in  the  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  Faculty  and  in  the  Senate  was  practically  unanimous  — 
the  action  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  entirely  unanimous. 

"  The  following  considerations  have  harl  influence  in  deter¬ 
mining  this  action  :  f  i  )  The  fact  very  generally  recognized  that 
no  impfirtant  step  is  taken  at  the  encl  of  the  preparatory  course. 

The  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  most  col¬ 
leges  differs  little  in  content  and  in  method  from  that  f)f  the 
last  year  of  the  academy  or  high  school. — except  that  it  is 
.somewhat  more  advanced:  but  on  the  other  hand  {2)  At  the 
end  of  the  Sophomore  year  a  most  important  change  occurs 
according  to  the  organization  of  the  larger  number  of  in.stitu- 
tions. — for  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  student  is  given  larger 
liberty  of  choice  and  at  the  same  time  higher  methods  of  in- 
■itruction  are  employed.  For  the  first  two  years  of  college 
work  the  university  sjiirit  and  the  university  method  prevail. 

A  new  era  in  the  work  of  the  student  has  begun,  f^)  It  is 
evident  that  many  stiulents  continue  work  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years  of  college  life  w!:<  «e  best  interests  would  have 
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liccn  served  by  withdrawal  from  college.  Many  continue  to 
the  end,  not  from  choice  hut  rather  from  compulsion,  because 
»)f  the  disgrace  which  may  attend  an  unfinished  course.  If 
it  were  regarded  as  respectable  to  stop  at  the  close  of  the 
Sophomore  year  many  would  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  (4)  Many  students  who  might  he  courageous  enough 
to  undertake  a  two-years’  college  course  are  not  able  for  lack 
of  funds  or  for  other  reasons  to  see  their  way  to  enter  upon  a 
four-year  course.  Many  still  further  feel  that  if  a  professional 
course  is  to  he  taken,  there  is  not  time  for  a  four-year  college 
course.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  in  part,  our  professional 
schools  are  made  up  so  largely  of  non-college  students.  If  a 
student  who  had  in  view  ultimately  the  medical  or  legal  or 
pedagogical  jirofession  could  see  his  way  to  finish  a  course  of 
study  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  would  he  much  more  likely 
to  undertake  such  a  course  than  the  longer  four-year  course. 
(5)  On  the  other  hand,  many  students  who  were  thus  led  to 
take  a  two-year  course,  would  he  induced  at  the  end  of  that 
time  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  in  this  way 
many  students  of  the  very  highest  class,  at  all  events,  would  he 
enabled  to  take  the  entire  college  course  by  whom,  under  the 
present  arrangements,  such  a  course  would  he  regarded  as  im¬ 
practicable. 

“  hVom  the  point  of  view  of  the  institution,  the  following 
points  have  been  considered  :  ( i )  Many  academies  are  able  to 
do,  at  least  in  part,  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years.  The  high  schools  in  some  States  are  ready  to  do  such 
work,  and  in  at  least  one  State  the  univ’ersity  of  the  State  recog¬ 
nizes  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year  when  performed  in  ap¬ 
proved  high  schools.  (2)  It  cannot  he  denied  that  until  a 
young  man  or  young  woman  has  shown  some  maturity  of  char¬ 
acter,  it  is  wise  that  he  should  not  he  sent  far  away  from  home. 
If  now.  the  academies  and  high  schools  could  so  perfect  their 
work  that  Freshman  and  .Sophomore  courses  might  he  offered, 
many  young  ])eoi)Ic  would  he  enabled  to  pursue  their  educa¬ 
tion  at  least  to  this  higher  point.  (3)  \  large  number  of  so- 
called  colleges,  which  have  nf)t  sufficient  endowment  to  enable 
them  ])roperly  to  do  the  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  year, 
should  limit  their  work  to  that  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
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year.  In  many  cases  the  officers  of  these  colleges  recognize 
most  painfully  that  they  are  not  doing  justice  to  the  students 
in  the  higher  classes.  In  reality  they  are  defrauding  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  pay  their  fees  in  lower  classes  in  order  to  obtain  a 
meager  sum  of  money  with  which  to  provide  an  entirely  inade¬ 
quate  course  of  instruction  for  the  higher  class  of  men.  These 
institutions  in  many  cases  would  be  disposed  to  limit  their  work 
to  the  lower  field  if  it  were  made  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

^  They  find  it  necessary,  however,  to  give  a  degree.  If  they 

could  follow  the  example  of  a  large  institution  and  give  an  ap- 
proi)riate  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  lower  year,  they 
would  be  ready  to  adopt  such  an  arrangement.  (4)  It  is  a 
general  law  of  educational  work  that  in  seeking  a  college,  stu¬ 
dents  rarely  go  farther  away  from  home  than  a  hundred  miles. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  students  in  American  colleges  are 
to  be  found  in  colleges  which  are  w  ithin  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
home  of  the  students.  If  a  fair  proportion  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  were  to  limit  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years,  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  students  who  had 
finished  this  work  and  desired  to  continue  would  be  compelled 
to  go  away  from  home  to  some  distant  institution,  perhaps  a 
large  university,  in  which  library  and  laboratory  facilities 
might  be  found  which  wfnild  make  possible  the  doing  of  good 
work.  If.  on  the  one  hand,  the  academies  and  high  schools 
were  elevated,  and  if.  on  the  other  hand,  the  scope  of  w'ork 
done  by  many  colleges  were  limited,  so  that  institutions  existed 
capable  of  doing  that  work  thoroly,  there  would  come  to  be  a 
recognized  distinction  between  college  and  university  which 
does  not  now  exist. 

“  In  order,  therefore,  to  encourage  a  movement  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  thus  mentioned,  the  proposed  degree  has  been  established. 
It  is  believed  that  the  results  will  be  five-fold.  i.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  will  find  it  convenient  tf)  give  up  college  wf)rk  at  the  end 
of  the  Sopheanore  year:  2.  Many  students  whr)  otherwise 
would  not  will  undertake  at  least  twf>  years’  cf)llege  work;  3. 
The  professional  schools  will  be  able  to  raise  their  standards  for 
admission,  and  in  any  case  many  whf)  desire  a  professional 
education  will  take  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  work;  4. 
Many  academies  and  high  schools  will  be  encouraged  to  de- 
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velop  higher  work;  5.  Many  colleges  which  have  not  the 
means  to  do  the  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  will  he 
satisfied  under  this  arrangement  to  do  the  lower  work. 

"  The  date  at  which  the  university  will  begin  to  confer  the 
proposed  degree  of  Associate  has  not  been  determined.  'I  he 
projKised  policy  has  already  e.xcited  some  interest.  It  is  ho]ied 
that  the  new  i)lan  may  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  other 
institutions  interested  in  the  same  problems.” 


President  Eliot’s  annual  report,  which  has 
Notes  and  News  recently  come  from  the  press,  passes  in  re¬ 
view  the  main  events  of  an  e.xceptionally 
active  year  at  Harvard.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  new  plan 
of  admission  to  college  will  bring  the  college  into  closer  con¬ 
nection  with  high  schools  thruout  the  country  and  will  tend 
to  enlarge  the  election  of  studies  in  all  secondary  schools — 
two  highly  desirable  re.sults.  A  noteworthy  fact  is  the  way 
in  which  students  are,  of  their  own  accord,  reducing  the 
time  spent  in  obtaining  the  .‘\.  B.  degree.  Mr.  Eliot  says: 
“  The  common  attainment  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  those  years  is  .steadily  aiiproaching.  No  specific  legislation 
will  he  needed  to  accomplish  this  important  change;  for  any 
young  man  of  fair  abilities  can  now  procure  the  degree  in  three 
years  without  hurry  or  overwork,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  or  if 
his  i)arents  wish  to  have  him.”  Already  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  graduating  class  are  ready  to  take  the  degree  in  three  years. 

The  gifts  to  Harvard  during  the  year  1898-99  are  truly  ex¬ 
traordinary  both  in  amount  and  in  variety.  The  amount  of 
the  gifts  to  form  new  funds  or  to  increase  old  ones  was  $1,383,- 
460.77,  and  the  amount  of  gifts  for  immediate  use  was 
$161,368.90,  making  a  total  of  .$1,544,829.67.  In  1898-99  the 
university  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  an  average  interest 
rate  of  4.59  per  cent,  on  its  invested  funds,  being  an  increase 
of  22-i(X3  of  I  per  cent.  o\  er  the  rate  of  interest  for  1897-98. 

'Pile  total  animal  income  of  the  university,  including  gifts 
for  immediate  n.se  ($161,368.90)  was  $1,396,109.02.  The 
total  amount  of  exiienses  was  $1,337,875.70,  including  $68,- 
645.58  for  buildings. 
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rVesiclent  Low's  report  to  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  traverses  ground  very  similar  to  that  gone  over  by  Mr. 
Eliot,  for  these  two  great  universities  are  coming  to  have  more 
and  more  problems  in  common.  Mr.  Low  reports  that  the 
net  debt  against  the  new  site  of  Columbia  had  been  reduced  to 
$2,975,000,  and  as  this  amount  has  been  successfully  funded 
at  3  i)er  cent.,  the  interest  charge  is  reduced  to  $95,000.  still, 
however,  a  heavy  burden  to  carry  and  one  which  generous 
friends  of  higher  education  should  speedily  remove.  Mr.  Low 
refers  with  justifiable  satisfaction  to  the  establishment  of  the 
regular  Summer  Session  of  the  university,  to  the  projected 
Collegiate  Course  in  Commerce,  to  the  development  of  exten¬ 
sion  courses  of  instruction  in  co-operation  with  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  students  of  the  Union,  Cen- 
•eral,  and  Jewish  theological  seminaries  to  those  of  the  Drew 
Seminary  at  Madison,  N.  J.  The  statistics  of  the  report  are 
effectively  marshaled  and  will  he  found  most  useful  in  the 
•comjiarative  study  of  educational  movements. 

The  gifts  during  the  year  amounted  to  $490,417.27  for  per¬ 
manent  endowment  and  $73,794-33  current  uses,  a  total 
of  $564,211.60.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $808.- 
052.63  and  the  income  $750,700.30.  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
$57,352.33.  whicli  was  met  by  a  special  guarantee  fund. 


